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WHAT HAS STRANGLED THE NORMAL SCHOOLS? 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


The normal schools have been strangled. 
There is no doubt about that. While the colleges 
and universities are more vigorous than ever 
and are closing their doors in some cases to pre- 
vent being smothered by the mad rush of youth 
for an education, the well-appointed and well- 
supported normal schools are gasping for breath. 

No normal school has a boom attendance and 
scarcely a half dozen are really back to the at- 
tendance of four years ago. 

The contrast is significant. The difference is 
not accidental. There are no universal accidents. 
It is not an epidemic. The normal schools were 
never in such vigorous professional and financial 
health, never so red blooded, never so aggres- 
sively progressive. ‘There are no internal germs 
responsible for the present normal school condi- 
tion. 

It is clearly a case of strangulation from an 
outside grip on the life-giving breath of teacher 
preparation. 

NORMAL SCHOOL DISTINCTIONS. 

There were originally three distinct classes 
of normal schools, First: The preparation ‘of 
genuine teachers. This plan selected with care 
young people who had a passion to teach, who 
were clear headed, intensely earnest, desiring a 
severe course of preparation. These students had 
slight scholastic standardized scholarship, but 
they were well read and had an abundance of 
common sense. The graduates ‘were students 
of education for life. 

Second: The inspiration for professional mas- 
terfulness. These caught the spirit of Pesta- 
lozzi and other European educational leaders. 
They were propagandists. They were crusaders. 
They magnified professional idealism. 

Third: Had academic tendencies. They were 
missionaries to youth who had no other ‘oppor- 
tunity for academic study. Incidentally they al- 
ways had a course in education with a real pro- 
fessional message, so that they were good teach- 
ers though they were not likely to be devoted to 
it as a life-work as against all temptation. 

In none of these classes was there a worship 
of crystallized scholarship. Nothing in all this 
satisfied the classicists or scientists. 

PROGRESS IN STANDARDIZATION. 

There have been several steps in progress of 
Standardizing the preparation of teachers. They 
have all had scholarship rather than education in 
mind. The classicists and scientists never had 


skill in teaching in mind primarily. Their pur- 
pose was always to improve the scholarship of 
teachers. It is notorious that the poorest teaching 
in America has always been by the best scholars. 
The class lecture was always a combination of 
comedy and tragedy and remains so to this day, 
but that is another chapter in the progress of 
education. The aim of the classicists and scien- 
tists, so far as they had any aim, was to have bet- 
ter scholarship in normal schools. 
FIRST STEP. 

The first grip was the attempt to put the re- 
quirements for admission to a normal school the 
same as to a college. This was such a noble 
scholastic advance that we all shouted “Glory, 
Hallelujah.” It was a great stride in scholarship. 
It provided students. with a scholastic back- 
ground, 

THE SECOND STEP. 

As soon as the standard of admission was 
fairly established in the best normal schools, it 
was ordered and ordained that no one could 
teach in a high school without a college degree. 
This was a notable advance in the scholarship of 
high school instruction, and gave the normal 
school students who came from high schools a 
distinctly higher scholarship, but it was a college 
aimed scholarship. 

Here was an entirely new situation. No stu- 
dents could come to a normal school with high 
school standard of admission who had not been 
for four years under teachers all of whom were 
propagandists for colleges. 

Here the strangle grip was tense. Those who 
had eyes to see knew then that it was only a 
question of time when this strangle hold would 
make the normal schools gasp. 

To make this grip secure it was ordained that 
no college or university could receive luxurious 
Foundation endowments if students were ad- 
mitted unless they came from high schools whose 
faculties were letter perfect as holders of stand- 
ardized college degrees. To guarantee perfect 
standardization state high school inspectors were 
upon the job to spy out slackers. 

THE NEAR STRANGLE GRIP. 

The next step, which came near immediate 
strangulation, was the standardization of the col- 
lege degrees. The'A. B. was the only real scholas- 
tic degree, and that could not be attained by any- 
one who studied anything that is real, anything 
that is worth anything to the student or to the 
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world. A student of real things could earn a 
B. S. and a student of real young people could 
earn a Pd. B., but neither a B. S. nor a Pd. B. was 
a standard degree. 

The purpose of this was to put all high school 
students under the propagandism of crystallized 
scholarship, which tended to make it absolutely 
impossible for a high school student to be ex- 
posed to a normal school view of education. 

A NEW HOPE BLIGHTED. 


Many normal schools met the new conditions 
by the introduction of special courses in Domes- 
tic Science, Manual Training, and Commerce, 
which subjects were being introduced into the 
seventh and eighth grades. Here was a real 
hope, but, alas, there came the Junior High 
School, which absorbed these grades, and only 
degree-bearing teachers could be upon this new 
faculty. 

THE DEATH STRANGLE. 

The last resort was the rural school, which 

was coming into such prominence that it was a 
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field well worth monopolizing, and the normal 
schools courageously adapted their work to this 
great opportunity when, lo, the drive for con- 
solidation came and with it the edict that these 
consolidated schools must do high school work, 
but such work cannot count with colleges if there 
be any teachers who do not hold college degrees. 
Now the strangle is complete. No normal 
school can thrive in this age of the world whose 
graduates must be content to teach in the lower 
grades and in the far-away rural schools whose 
location makes consolidation impossible, especi- 
ally when there is a Chinese wall about all de- 
sirable positions. 
THE ONLY RELIEF. 

The only relief is to take off that strangling 
grip and make all normal schools real colleges, 
with the privilege of giving real degrees which 
shall have full credit in any public school market. 

The attempt to prevent this must be challenged 
by all patriotic Americans, by all friends of de- 
mocracy. 


AIMS AND ORGANIZATION OF AGRICULTURE AS 
A SECONDARY SCHOOL SUBJECT 


BY C. E. MYERS 


West Raleigh, North Carolina 


Notwithstanding the fact that school people 
and public opinion have given agriculture a 
recognized place in all rural high schools, and in 
many urban ones, there is still the widest diverg- 
ence of opinion and practice as to the subject's 
content and method. How agriculture should be 
taught—whether as a vocational subject or a cul- 
tural subject; whether as a textbook study or as 
a series of skills in field practice; whether in a 
general high school or a special school—are all, 
with their suggested subdivisions, questions 
which specialists have agreed upon during the 
last few years, far beyond the agreement in prac- 
tice. The purpose of this article is to present 
briefly the fundamental principles underlying 
the teaching of secondary agriculture which 
should be understood by school administrators 
generally. 

Agriculture may be cultural or vocational in 
its content. The content and method by which 
the subject is made vocational may be very defi- 
nitely and scientifically determined, and _ these 
principles so determined should apply to voca- 
tional agriculture in so far as vocational agricul- 
ture is taught. But the cultural element in agri- 
culture, as in all subjects, seems to defy isolation 
in such form as to give people generally a com- 
mon conception of its likeness, and the method 
by which its content is best administered is like- 
wise in dispute. Therefore, it appears to be logi- 
cal to leave the content and method of agricul- 
ture as a cultural subject largely to the ideals 
and judgment of local teachers and administra- 


tors, but insist, that so far as vocational agricul- 
ture is taught, that it be taught—both content 
and method—according to definite vocational 
standards. 

A very acceptable notion of agriculture as a 
cultural subject may be briefly summarized as 
follows: Generally speaking, the rural youth has, 
when he enters high school, developed many 
skills on the art side of the vocation as practiced 
in the community and this furnishes a valuable 
foundation upon which to build an appreciative 
understanding of the elementary principles ci 
natural science underlying the agricultural prac- 
tice. Such a course of study would in no wise 
pretend to train farmers; but would simply use 
the rural experience of the youth to secure a 
broader understanding of the common phe- 
nomena of his environment. Advanced Rural 
Nature Study might be a more appropriate title 
than agriculture for such a course. Here the 
formal laboratory exercise finds its true place 
and deepest significance in agricultural teaching, 
and from one-fifth to two-fifths of the time of 
each pupil might well be given to some “hobby,” 
which should) be studied intensively, and a 
project based upon the “hobby” carried on scien- 
tifically in its every detail. This “hobby” phase 
of the course is vocational or cultural, depending 
upon the point of view of the student. Identifi- 
cation of apple varieties, making grafts, train- 
ing a horse. growing a dwarf oak, or any such 
project which will not be so inclusive as to make 
it smmpossible for the pupil to become as efficient 
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in that particular project as the experienced man 
who makes such a project a portion of his voca- 
tion, is suitable for the “hobby.” 

This course in cultural agriculture should re- 
quire about one-fourth of a student's time in 
school for one year; and all rural high school 
students should be led to see the value of the 
subject. Besides this one general course, any 
student should be permitted to elect any voca- 
tional subject he may desire, provided he is able 
to do the work with profit to himself and not 
lower the efficiency of the class or students taking 
the work with a vocational motive. 

Beyond the general course in agriculture, 
which is justified on the grounds that the students 
have developed much practical skill in farm 
operations, it is forcibly maintained that the only 
cultural agriculture is that taught from the vo- 
cational point of view. The student’s motive 
may not be vocational and the scope of subject 
matter may not be sufficiently extensive to en- 
able the student to enter upon agricultural pro- 
duction successfully, yet what is taught should be 
an actual unit in an agricultural vocation. Ac- 
cording to this view, which the writer believes to 
be well taken, the city youth would profit little 
from a_ general textbook-laboratory course 
covering the entire field of agriculture. He had 
better be given an intensive vocational course 1i 
some specific phase of gardening, poultry hus- 
bandry, small fruits, ete., if he desires cultural 
value to accrue from his efforts. 

The vocational work of the rural high school 
in agriculture should have for its general aim: 
“To make good farmers to cultivate the farms 
of the community.” According to Bailey, a good 
farmer must have four abilities: First, to make a 
full and comfortable living from the land; second, 
to rear a family carefully and well; third, to be of 
good service to the community; fourth, to leave 
the farm more productive than it was when he 
took it. The ideal of a good citizen is included 
in this statement, and in so far as the “good citi- 
zen farmer” differs from the “good citizen” in 
other vocations, that far does this element be- 
long strictly to the vocational work in agricul- 
ture, and in so far as these qualities are in com- 
mon with other vocations they should be taugit 
in the grades or general high school. 

With these four general aims in mind, our 
next interest is to recognize the method of pro- 
cedure in order to realize them. The scientific 
way to go about this would be to take stock of 
the information at hand—a survey of what the 
prosperous farmers of the community are doing 
and how they are doing it. In a general way this 
survey has been made and may be had in vari- 
ous forms of literature and public records: 
but a specific and detailed farm to farm survey 
by the instructors and pupils should always sup- 
plement this general information. This local 
information, though, will have more to do with 
the details of instruction in the various subjects 
than with the specific aims of those subjects. 

‘Our general information tells us that by far 
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the greater portion of the good farmer’s efforts 
and time is taken up with the first characteristic 
of a good farmer, “The ability to make a full and 
comfortable living from the land.” Evidently, 
then, this aim suggests our first big problem, and 
we will begin to solve it by the methods used by 
the most successful farmers of the community—- 
doing those things the farmers do, in the way 
the farmers do them—excepting where the best 
community practice is obviously at faylt, and in 
these instances demonstrations and checks will 
be used to show and prove the better practice. 
This means that the vocational student will be 
put, as nearly as it is possible for the school to 
do so, in the position of a farmer with a real 
problem to solve; but the student will have free 
access to the advice and direction of an instruc- 
tor. The definite aims which would come under 
this general aim of securing a living will vary for 
each community, according to the types of farm- 
ing to which it is adapted. Therefore, it is essen- 
tial that the writer think of a well-known par- 
ticular community and use this as a type by 
which fo illustrate these more specific aims of 
the subject as a whole. For this particular com- 
munity, live stock farming is by far the most im- 
portant phase of agricultural production, and the 
definite aims of the course should be: First, an 
intensive study and practice which would fit the 
student to make money handling one of the fol- 
lowing classes of live stock: sheep, cattle, horses, 
Any one of these subjects is 
so large that more specific aims would need to be 
determined by and for each pupil, according to 
his interest. Second, a general knowledge oi 
the management, care, and use of domestic ani- 
mals commonly used in the community. Third, 
securing maximum efficiency in raising sufficient 
grain and fruits and vegetables as needed for con- 
sumption on the farm. Fourth, securing effi- 
ciency and skill in the use and repair of such 
tools as the farmer will use in his vocation. 
Fifth, securing an understanding of profitable 
farm management, including simple bookkeep- 
ing, business practice, proper proportion of the 
various factors of production, based upon a sta- 
tistical study of the local assessors’ books, and 
experimental results, and such other matters as 
would give the student a “bird’s-eye” view and 
an understanding of the interrelations of the vari- 
ous farm activities. 

In other communities the vocational work may 
be grouped about horticulture, or farm crops, or 
dairying as the important industry. Some large 
schools may find it necessary to feature two or 
more phases of the chief divisions of agricultural 
production to meet the needs of its students; but 
it is very generally conceded that the successful 
farmer of to-day is largely, and that the success- 
ful farmer of tomorrow will be more of, a 
specialist. This does not mean that the individ- 
ual farm should not be largely self-supporting in 
respect to producing for farm consumption; but 
it does throw out a caution to those schools 
which endeavor to give their students 
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amounts of each of the main divisions of agri- 
cultural subject matter. The successful farmer 
is rapidly being displaced by the successful dairy- 
man, fruit grower, gardener, etc., and these are 
the vocations our schools must teach now—with 
an ever vigilant eye for still further subdivisions 
into more specialized vocations. 

The last three general aims, according to 
Bailey’s definition of a good farmer, may be taken 
care of in one course in rural sociology. Rural 
hygiene, rural education, rural co-operation, the 
gural church and the farmer’s ethics are indicative 
of some of the secondary aims of this course, and 
each of these may be divided and sub-divided inio 
many specific aims. An understanding of these 
subjects and efficiency in applying the principles 
Jearned therein is as essential for success in 
farming as are the factors of economic produc- 
tion. In our present state of rural organization 
it is impossible to separate the business of farm- 
ing from life in the country, as business in urban 
communities is separated from life in the city. 
The farmer must be taught to see wherein his 
morality, sanitation, co-operation, social life and 
education are all vital factors in determining his 
success. This course and the one in farm man- 
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agement will be the only two courses of voca- 
tional character that will savor of academic form- 
alism, though even these will depend largely upon 
local information and investigation for both con- 
tent and method. These courses will need to 
run through one year, giving a daily recitation 
period throughout to the two. This recitation 
period should come early in the morning, at 
noon, or in the evening at such a time as would 
not interfere with the student’s manual labor in 
connection with his vocational work. 

The vocational work in agriculture should con- 
stitute a department in the general high school, 
and election of courses should be free to all stu- 
dents, irrespective of department—except as such 
election interferes with the efficient working of 
the department. This means that each depart- 
ment in the school will be organized for the most 
efficient work of the students majoring in that 
department. (The vocational training of sub- 
normal youths or over-age or part-time students 
is not considered here.) By this method of or- 
ganization, students in the various vocations 
taught in the school will be associated together, 
and the tendency toward class and cast will have 
a positive check. 


WOMEN OF TODAY 


BY JANE A. STEWART 


MRS. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT 

About four decades ago there sat at the desk 
of the city school superintendent of Mason City, 
Iowa, an attractive and dignified young woman. 
She possessed a willowy figure and a sweet, re- 
fined covntenance, with a skin of cream and 
Toses, a well-moulded chin and nose, a pair of 
large, dark blue eyes, and a mass of wavy, sunny 
brown hair. Her manner was at once reserved 
and unaffected, direct and kindly, but never in- 
formal or familiar. 

It was Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, who was re- 
cently re-elected at Geneva, Switzerland, to the 
presidency of the World’s Woman Suffrage Al- 
liance (of which she has been the successful and 
honored leader from its beginning) and who :s 
justly regarded as the woman who best repre- 
sents the women of the civilized world at the 
present time. 

She was Miss Carrie Lane when she ably and 
wisely directed the public schools of Mason City, 
Iowa, so long ago. Not only did she superin- 
tend the whole school system, but she acted also 
as principal of the high school. This high edu- 
cational position and responsibility was built on 
her previous experience and training, for the 
future world leader was happily born into a book- 
ish home. Her parents, Lucius and Maria 
Clinton Lane, were plain, patriotic, home-spun 
people from New York state, who had moved to 
Ripon, Wisconsin, where their gifted daughter 
was born, and then to Charles City, Iowa, where 


by hard work they earned some comforts, with 
books, always. At fourteen Mrs. Catt taught 
older children in the district school, with com- 
plete satisfaction all around. In this way she 
earned half the money that secured her the 
coveted higher training, and sent her with high 
honors through the state college of Iowa, after 
which she took a special course in law. 

As school superintendent and principal Mrs. 
Catt displayed her native tact (Catt transposed 
spells tact) as well as her strength of opposition 
to unjust or arbitrary rulings. Once when the 
school board had decided to banish flowers on 
graduation day, sympathizing with the class, she 
led the resistance and the board withdrew. The 
way in which the victory was announced was 
characteristic of Mrs. Catt. The class adopted a 
motto which told the story: “We have fought the 
good fight.” 

Her first marriage to Leo Chapman, 
editor of the Mason City Republican, demon- 
strated her early ideas of equality, for they were 
joint editors and owners of this journal. After 
Mr. Chapman’s untimely death, she served as the 
first woman reporter in San Francisco, where for 
the first time she came into personal touch with 
the hardships, privations and dangers besetting 
penniless young women thrown on their own re- 
sources, and learned of the horrors of the white 
slave traffic. It was then that she resolved that the 
rest of her life, with whatever ability God had 
given her, should be expended “in making the 
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working women of the United States respectable 
and respected, and their right to labor unques- 
tioned.” 


Then began that great service to the woman 


suffrage movement which has gone on with sus- 
tained vigor and enthusiasm for over thirty 
years and still continues unabated. Her marriage 
with George W. Catt of New York, a former col- 
lege mate, in 1890 (he died in 1905) only increased 
her efforts in the woman’s cause. Mr. Catt was 
a wealthy contractor, heart and soul for suffrage. 
He made it possible for Mrs. Catt to give not 
only time and strength, but money, to the cause. 
One of the first things she did was to perfect the 
national organization to include a contributing 
constituency in every state. She was the chief 
figure in the Colorado campaign when women 
won the vote, and in Idaho, where suffrage car- 
ried, two to one. She has campaigned in half a 
dozen other states, and she has talked for suffrage 
in every state of the Union. 

Wherever she went, because of her fine person- 
ality, her clear, melodious voice, her eloquent, 
sensible and vivid presentation of her cause, suf- 
frage sentiment gained strength. Nobody knows 
how many people have been taught the truth as 
regards political equality, both in this country and 
abroad, through the great educational work of 
the former lowa school teacher. 

Although she has seen so many years of 
strenuous service in an unpopular reform, Mrs. 
Catt’s figure is erect, her voice is strong, and her 
activity is unabated. Her personal presence ts 
noble. Her courtesy and sympathy are unfail- 
ing. Her aspect gives assurance to the timid and 
distrustful, inviting confidence and _ inspiring 
courage in the faint-hearted. Her eyes shine 
with the steadfastness of purpose which has led 
her on to honor and success. 

It was natural that. when Susan B. Anthony 
found it necessary to lay down the leadership of 
the National American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion in 1900, at eighty, that she turned to Mrs. 
Catt as her successor. It was a wise choice. No 
one else knew the work better, for Mrs. Catt had 
by that time welded the scattered groups of 
American suffragists into a compact and or- 
ganized force, providing the “sinews of war” in 
an annual income to promote the movement. No 
one else, among the numerous leaders which the 
cause had brought to the front, was so well quali- 
fied to lead, for Mrs. Catt’s generalship has been 
always marked by consummate tact in dealing 
with others, keen insight into human nature, im- 
partialitv, supreme unselfishness, as well as by 
accurate calculation of results, wise selection of 
means and by daring initiative. It was Mrs. Catt 


who traveled and firmly founded the world-wide 
movement, even while suffrage was still far from 
its goal in this country. She went to Europe m 
1904 and started the ball rolling there, traveling 
and speaking in England, Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Holland, Saxony, Bohemia, Prussia and 
Hungary, as well as in the Orient and far-off 
Australia. 

Next to Susan B. Anthony, she was the chief 
figure in the International Woman Suffrage Al- 
liance, which was begun in 1902, at the first 
World's Suffrage Convention in Washington, D. 
C. Eight independent countries were enrolled 
at the second convention in Berlin, Germany, in 
1904, uniting men and women of Great Britain, 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Holland and the 
United States in the organized world-wide move- 
ment, with Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt of New 
York as president and chief organizer. 

Her world vision was voiced in her call to the 
third convention at Copenhagen in 1906, when 
Mrs. Catt declared: “The enfranchisement of 
women is emphatically a world movement. The 
unanswerable logic upon which the movement is 
based and the opposition which everywhere ap- 
pears to combat that logic, with its array of tra- 
ditions and prejudices, is the same in all lands. 
The evolution of the movement must proceed 
along the same lines among all peoples. In 
union there is strength. Let international co- 
operation, organization and work be our watch- 
word.” 

This astute, gracious suffrage leader has al- 
ways won the confidence of women as well as 
men. It was because of Mrs. Catt’s singleness 
of purpose and self-effacement that Mrs. Frank 
Leslie made her the instrument of her big contri- 
bution to the cause in a fortune which has been 
most wisely and capably expended during the 
victory years of suffrage. The happiest day of 
her life was, no doubt, October 7, 1918, when she 
registered as a voter in New York City, twenty- 
eight years to a day after her first speech for the 
cause of woman suffrage. 

Recently Mrs. Catt has made some characte-- 
istically clear-cut definitions about what the bal- 
lot means to women, The great work of training 
woman voters everywhere is now the chief con- 
cern of the one-time school principal and super- 
intendent, who laid the foundation of her ability 
to prepare a political curriculum in public school 
service so long ago. 

“We want to purify politics,’ she has recently 
said, “not by inaugurating a cut-and-dried legis- 
lative program, or by sending suffrage leaders to 
high political positions, but by instilling in the 
average woman voter the highest possible sense 
of political responsibility.” 


Spare the dollar, spoil the scholar.—Wisconsin Teachers’ Association. 
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PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION* 


There is no question but that “principles” of 
teaching have fallen into disrepute because those 
who have posed as authorities as to the prin- 
ciples of teaching attempted, often and usually, 
to be autocrats with the distinct aim of estab- 
lishing an aristocracy of pedagogy. The word 
itself caters to such an artistocratic attitude. The 
prince is highest in rank and a principle is the 
ultimate authority, is highest in rank, but in edu- 
cation principles are mere opinions. The whole 
trouble has come from the autocratic assumption 
that some one or some group, or some institu- 
tion, could enunciate principles that had a cer- 
tain sacredness. They were princely, and as 
kings were ordained of God, and as the prince 
was the inheritor of this Heaven-ordained right 
to rule so there were pedagogical principles that 
were Heaven ordained and the enunciator thereof 
was a sacred being, so that it was sacrilegious not 
to accept these principles. 

Pedagogical science has taught us that many 
of these sacred pedagogical principles were 
merely guess work, very human and often very 
crude opinions. 

Dr. Coursault, or his skilful publishers, have 
chosen “The Principles of Education” as a 
catchy title, as a decoy for the rank and file, 
who are mostly traditionalists, and then like a 
good preacher, having announced his text, pro- 
ceeds to depart from it. 

Having invited us to go with him on a search 
for principles he proceeds at once to devote 
himself to the science of education rather than to 
opinions about education. 

Dr. Coursault is as far from playing the auto- 
crat for aristocrats as is his remarkable co- 
worker at the University of Missouri, Dr. Meri- 
am, author of as wonderful a book on educa- 
tion, “Child Life and the Curriculum,” as has ap- 
peared in many a day. 

The real title of Dr. Coursault’s book should 
be: “Helping One to Learn How to Teach.” 
From first to last Dr. Coursault guides students 
along the way to learn. 

After stating his opinions as to “How New 
Purposes Are Made,” for instance, he proceeds 
to have the students form their own opinions in- 
stead of telling his opinions. His “principles” 
are never used as having princely sacredness but 
rather as inspirations to find “principles” for 
themselves, to have opinions of their own. The 
personal element is dominant in every chapter. 

We have rarely seen a book that states so few 
opinions domineeringly and that germinates so 
much initiative. It is this which makes Dr. 
Coursault’s book stand out so clearly as a high 
spot in pedagogy. He has not sought out a lot 
of antiquated rules and regulations and rehearsed 
them by re-echoing them, but has given some 
up-to-the-minute opinions of his own and then 


*“The Principles of Education.” Bv Jesse H. Cour- 
savit, Ph. D.. University of Missouri. Boston, New York 


and Chicago: Silver, Burdett 
468 pp. and Company. Cloth. 
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asks, by his method of treatment, his readers to 
adapt them to their necessities. 

Every submarine, every torpedo chaser, had 4 
periscope so that while under water they could 
see what was going on above water. When the 
armistice was signed the United States govern- 
ment was having millions of mdividual periscop>s 
made so that every soldier was to have a peri- 
scope on his rifle so that without exposing him- 
self he could stay safely in the trench and see 
what the enemy was doing. Dr. Coursault makes 
a pedagogical périscope for every student of edu- 
cation so that he can see the individual pro'- 
lems he will have to solve when he gets into 
action. 

There has been no greater need than of a 
book focused as this book is focused, a book 
that leads every student to see the problems for 
himself and think how he will solve his own 
problems. 

“The Schoolmasters’ Connecticut” will be an ap- 

preciative editorial in the issue of Novencber 18. 


> > 


AMERICA FIRST* 


No one can overestimate the significance of 
having young people read stories of America 
that enkindle genuine patriotic ardor, that 
fascinate as they stimulate intense loyalty. 

Moralizing has lost its charm and the youth 
of today do not react to it as did the youth of 
other days. One reason that the pulpit so often 
fails utterly to interest the young is because 
preachers fail to discriminate between the mental 
attitude of the young today and those of their 
boyhood days. 

If we may be pardoned the use of an over- 
worked phrase we would like to say that the pul- 
pit today does not appreciate the psychology of 
the modern congregation. 

There is need of a body of fact beneath every 
appeal to people today. A story must be true 
to grip the mind today. 

Mr. Evans has developed exceptional skill in 
the platform use of fact and incidents that are 
true, and in “America First” he has brought to- 
gether, in his attractive style, 100 stories ranging 
from “Leif, the Lucky” to “The Exploits of Ser- 
geant York.” 

The selections are unusually well chosen. The 
heroes of hhistory are scattered almost rhythmi- 
cally through the book, including De Soto, Sir 
Walter Raleigh, William Penn, Israel Putnam, 
Daniel Boone, Patrick Henry, Nathan Hale, 
Franklin, Jefferson, Tecumseh, Osceola, Clay, 
Calhoun, Sam Houston, Stonewall Jackson and 
Dewey. 

American progress, industrially and_ socially, 
gives seasoning to the biographies with stories 
of “Building of a Canoe,” “Traveling by Stage 
Coach,” “Invention of the Cotton Gin,” “Travel- 


*“America First.” One Hundred Stories from Our 
Own History. By Lawton B. Evans. Illustrated by 
Milo Winter. Springfield, Mass.: Milton Bradley Com- 
pany. Cloth Price, $2.50. 
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ing by the Canal,” “An Early Journey by Rail- 
road,” “The Invention of the Electric Tele- 
graph,” “The Pony Express,” “Laying the At- 
lantic Cable,” “Conquering the Yellow Fever,” 

exc. 

The reading of a hundred stories as fascina- 
tingly written and as artistically interwoven as 
are these stories of Lawton B. Evans, is as much 
more valuable for reading in school or home as 
a domestic science dinner is more enjoyable 
than a railway station sandwich with warmed- 
over coffee. 


a 


SOUTH AFRICAN MAMMALS* 


The animal life of South Africa is of excep- 
tional interest. Indeed, one cannot appreciate 
South Africa if he does not know of the animal 
life of that country, and in these four profusely. 
illustrated volumes one has the best opportun- 
ity to know of these animals of any source of 
information we know. There is an unusual com- 
bination of exact science and of human interest 
in the habits and characteristics that benefit and 
endanger man and his agricultural activities. 
There is a fascination in a knowledge of these 
animals as presented by Dr. Fitzsimons. 

Not only does Dr. Fitzsimons treat of ele- 
phants, lions, leopards, earth wolves, baboons, 
hyenas, jackals, monkeys, foxes, sea lions, cape 
buffalos, giraffe, the hippopotamus, the zebra, 
the rhinoceros, porcupines, whales, porpoise, 
dolphin, elephant seal, vark, and ant-eaters, but 
of every variety of each, and of hundreds of 
other interesting animals. 

The exceptional charm of this notable treatise 
is the personal element in it. Dr. Fitzsimons 
treats of no animal of which he does not know 
personally. It is a near classic as a story of life 
in the wilds of South Africa. For instance, many 
pages are given to the brown rat, whose financial 
damage to the fruits of man’s industry is almost 
$1,000,000,000 annually, and its relation to the 
spread of the Bubonic plague makes it the most 
harmful of animals. 

Dr. Fitzsimons’ accounts of experiences with 
the animals of South Africa make any other 
books or magazine articles that we have seen 
seem tame. There is nothing sensational about 
his accounts of these animals, but he makes truth 
much stranger than fiction and more fascinating. 


*“Natural History of South Africa.’ By F. W. Fitz- 
simons, director, Port Elizabeth Museum. With illus- 
trations from photographs. Four volumes. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company. 


WOMEN IN POLITICS 
BY JAMES MORGAN 
[Boston Globe.] 

Politics is the only thing in the world that 
men have been running alone . . . and see what 
a mess they have made of it, in town, City, state, 
nation and internationally! They could not 
help it. Most of the mistakes of men in every 
field, from buying a gold brick off a stranger, 
out back of the barn, to governing the world, 
would not have been made if they had only 
talked it over first with their women folks. 

This is not idle flattery. It rests on the primal 
fact that wherever either sex is excluded there is 
a loss of half of the sense, half of the experience, 
and half of the character of the human race. 

This nation of ours was started wrong when 
women were barred from the government and 
immured in a political harem, “gradually sink- 
ing, as Wendell Phillips said of them politically, 

“to Oriental obscurity and insignificance.” We 
set up here the only monastic government the 
world had ever seen. Monarchies had their 
queens, either ruling or reigning, and a French- 
man truly said that no matter who was king, 
some woman ruled France. <Aristocracies had 
their drawing rooms in London and salons in 
Paris, where the wit and beauty of brilliant 
women held sway over statesmen and shaped 
the policies of the state. 

Our republic was grounded on the fear and 
scorn of “petticoat rule” and of women “med- 
dling in politics.” In a letter from Philadelphia to 
his wife—by the way she was his superior as a 
politician—John Adams held up Mrs. Hancock 
as a shining example because “she avoids talk- 
ing upon politics.”, Even Jefferson, in violation 
of his declaration of equality, shied at the idea 
of having a woman clerk in the treasury, as “an 
innovation for which the public is not prepared, 
nor am I,” 

A cat may look at a king, but our democratic 
sovereigns objected to women even looking upon 
them from the galleries of Congress. “Mr. 
Speaker,” shrieked John Randolph of Roanoke, 
“What, pray, are all these women doing here, so 
out of place in this arena? Sir, they had much 
better be at home attending to their knitting.” 
John was forever making a fool of himself, and 
whenever a man is doing that, instinctively he 
shrinks from-the searching gaze of a woman’s 
eves. 


“Brave Little Rhody’ wil! be an appreciative edi- 
torial in the issue of Noveneber 25. 


Problems cf the farmer need immediate rec ogniticn. 


They need recognition not only by 


those engaged in the industry, but also by every other person in the state. We must have a com- 
mon recognition of certain fundamental facts and principles, established by investigation, to 


produce a comprehensive and constructive policy. 


When a man says the farmer should leave the 


farm if he is not satisfied with it, it shows that he is either an ignoramus, a fool or a criminal. 
If every farmer who was not satisfied left the farms where would that man obtain his bread 
and butter? We have got to maintain agriculture, and the sooner people recognize that fact the 
better off the whole country will be.—Dean A. R. Mann, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y, 
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HUMANE EDUCATION AND THE TEACHER. 
BY WILLIAM M. MORRILL 


“If you are going to do anything permanent for the 
average man, you must begin before he is a man. The 
chance of success lies in working with the boy, not with 
the man,” said Theodore Roosevelt. 

So important and essential has the subject of humane 
education become in the public school curriculum, now 
that nineteen states have passed laws which specifically 
require humane instruction in the schools, many teachers 
are finding it necessary for them to know the sources 
from which they can derive assistance in carrying out 
this requirement. 

The American Humane Education Society of Boston, 
Mass., publishes a considerable variety and an immense 
quantity of humane literature. This society, started 
over thirty years ago, is one that is best known among 
teachers and school authorities for the Band of Mercy 
that its representatives have formed so widely in the 
schools, but, since the day when its far-sighted founder, 
George T. Angell, recognized the value and the power of 
that wonderful book, “Black Beauty” as one of the 
greatest of “humane educators,” it has added a long list 
of other publications, and is constantly producing such 
matter as will prove useful to those whose duty it will 
be to promote humane education. 

It was the American Humane Education Society that 
first started the “Humane Day” observance in the 
Massachusetts schools, which has become almost a fixed 
date upon the school calendar, and the “humane day” 
idea has spread to other states. It was this same society 
that gave a prize of a thousand dollars for the best 
dramatization of “Black Beauty,” and from time to time 
has held other notable prize competitions for the ex- 
tension of humane education. A “poster” contest, con- 
ducted by the society, in the schools of Massachusetts, 
last spring, set thousands of pupils at work to express 
their humane ideas in art. In ways like these does this 
society stand ready to co-operate with teachers every- 
where. To the extent of its funds that are made avail- 
able, it sends humane literature free to those who will 
disseminate it judiciously. It is a publishing house that 
does not seek to make a profit through the sale of its 
publications. Even with the present high costs of pro- 
duction and distribution, certain discounts are offered to 
teachers and others who are directly interested in the 
humane development and education of the rising genera- 
tion. 


A vehicular tunnel from New Jersey to New 
York, costing $28,000,000, built at the expense 
of the two states, is the biggest new thing in pub- 
lic adventure. 

AUTOMOBILES. 
[Alfred Loomis, in Motor.] 

There are more than ten million motor vehicles in the 
world and America manufactured more than eight-tenths 
of them. This country during the last six years has ex- 
ported in excess of one-half million passenger cars and 
trucks valued at over one-half billion dollars, and is sup- 
plying practically the demands of the world with automo- 
bile apparatus. During the year 1919 we exported nearly 
fifty million dollars’ worth of tires alone, and almost forty 


million dollars’ worth of automobile parts. In 1919 alone- 
this country exported close to seventy thousand passenger 
cars and sixteen thousand trucks, the combined value be- 
ing about 110 million dollars. The motor vehicle indus- 
try in this country has merely begun to supply foreign 
markets. Manufacturers have just awakened to the fact 
that foreign countries ought to be considered as so maay- 
additional states. 


COST OF THE UNITED STATES WARS. 


The Revolutionary War cost the United States 
$135,193,703. Over 395,000 troops were furnished by 
the colomies from 1775 to 1783. 

The War of 1812 cost the United States $107,159,003. 
The number of troops engaged is estimated as about 
471,622. 

The Mexican War cost the United States $100,000,- 
000. The number of troops engaged was 101,282. 

The War of the Rebellion cost the United States 
$6,189,929,900. The number of federal troops was. 
2,859,132. 

The War with Spain (1898) cost the United States 
$360,000,000. Number of troops actually engaged,. 
60,000. 

The United States spent on the World War, to June: 
1, 1919, $36,000,000,000.— Moderator-Topics. 


—— O——_- 


RANGER DEAN IF TWO STATES COUNT. 


October 26, 1920. 

Dear Dr. Winship: I notice in the Journal of Edu- 
cation for October 21, 1920, “Educators of Today,” 
page 387, this statement: “We think South Carolina’s 
state superintendent is dean of state superintendents 
with his nineteen years of service already and ‘up for 
re-election’ with no opponent.” 

Have you forgotten Ranger? Ranger is serving 
his sixteenth term in Rhode Island, and was state 
superintendent in Vermont five years before he came: 
to Rhode Island. With Schaefer dead, and Hine 
emeritus, I think Ranger is the dean. What do you 
think about it? 

Very truly yours, 
Charles Carroll. 
—-—() - 

Canadian railroads show a deficit for the cur- 
rent fiscal year of $28,000,000. Rate increases 
of thirty or forty per cent. are predicted. 

The master plumbers’ of Birmingham, 
Alabama, are required to take their men 
in autos to the places where their work is done, 
the chauffeur not being allowed to do any 
plumbing work. Apprentices are prohibited in 
all shops and the men ask for $12 per day. 


“A hyperpitituitarism of the postaloliscent 


. type” is a terrible phrase to hurl at any one. Yet 


there are some teachers to whom it might truth- 
fully apply. LDeing translated into English, it is 
said to mean—Too much talkativeness—Ohio 
Educational Monthly. 


The N. E. A, is the largest professional organization in the world. 
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CALIFORNIA AND THE JAPANESE PROBLEM 


BY CHESTER H. ROWELL 


Fresno, California 


{The New Republic.] 


Because the question of Japanese immigration 
has been agitated chiefly by California, there is 
a tendency to regard it as a local California ques- 
tion, whose importance Californians exaggerate, 
from a too-near perspective. As to its local as- 
pects, this may be conceded. The Californian 
who would risk the peace of the world because 
he is annoyed by too many Japanese neighbors 
at Florin or San Gabriel must not expect sympa- 
thy except from the few others similarly situated ; 
and of course any pretense that Occidental civi- 
lization is staggering under the burden of one or 
two hundred thousand industrious and generally 
law-abiding Japanese is too absurd to be regarded 
as anything but hysteria. If this were all, Cali- 
fornians would deserve the serene condescension 
with which their appeals are too often met. 

What thoughtful Californians contend is that 
this is not all, and that in its larger aspects the 
Californian, not the provincial eastern view, pre- 
serts the truer perspective. In this we are joined 
by all the English-speaking white peoples bord- 
ering the Pacific—by Washington, Oregon, Brit- 
ish Columbia, Australia and New Zealand. These 
peoples are only a small part of the white race 
of the world, but they are its vanguard and its 
whole representation on the shores of the Pacific ; 
and they are unanimous in demanding the sup- 
port of the American Union and of the British 
Empire in excluding Japanese and Chinese immi- 
gration. 

They all need immigrants, and they all reject 
those immigrants who are nearest and easiest to 
get and whose labor, if admitted, would produce 
immediate and great prosperity in their several 
commonwealths. Whatever the abstract merits of 
this race question, at least there is only one con- 
crete opinion on it among the outpost peoples 
of the white man’s world. 

In California the situation presents itself under 
various aspects, some of which are confessedly 
local and temporary. There are perhaps 100,- 
000 Japanese in the state (no one knows the real 
number) mostly industrious and useful people. 
Some of them are engaged in business or pro- 
fessions and some in skilled mechanical trades, 
but most of them are farmers. As farm laborers 
they scatter everywhere, but as farm owners or 
renters they tend to concentrate in a few dis- 
tricts, and to Hawaiianize these. As laborers 
and as renters the larger land owners welcome 
them. As land owners, nobody wants them, and 
as land renters nobody wants them for neighbors. 
The reasons are partly economic. They under- 
live and overwork their white competitors. But 
thev are mostly racial. 

Right or wrong, our people will not live with 
those of a physically different race, except on the 
basis of that race’s inferiority. Since the Japa- 


nese are not inferior, and are in some respects 
superior, there is friction. Seven years ago Cali- 
fornia passed an alien land law, forbidding land 
ownership by “aliens ineligible to citizenship” 
(which means Japanese) and restricting their 
right to lease land to three years. Ingenious 
lawyers found ways of getting around these in- 
hibitions by putting title in the name of native- 
born minor children and naming their parents as 
guardians. So there is an initiative law now be- 
fore the people, limiting guardianship over real 
estate to persons eligible to own real property, 
and abolishing the leasing privilege entirely. The 
initiative will undoubtedly pass, but it will have 
little effect. Leases will be changed into con- 
tracts ostensibly for personal employment, and 
other forms of guardianship will be devised. 
Nothing will have happened except the impres- 
sive declaration of the people of California that 
they do not want the Japanese. 

So far as the Japanese now here are concerned, 
this is all; and it is not much. Willingly or un- 
willingly, we shall have to make a place for them 
in our industrial structure, and they will fill it 
well—too well to suit us. If this is all we can 
stand it, and it may even be good for us. Cer- 
tainly it is California’s business whether we face 
the problem wisely and reap the benefits or fool- 
ishly and take the consequences. Either way, if 
the Japanese do not increase we can take care 
of those who are here. The only great thing 
is to be sure that there shall be no more of them. 
And over that not California, but the nation, has 
jurisdiction. On this our appeal to the nation at 
large is based. 

The possibilities of increased numbers are three 
—the birth rate; smuggling in violation of the 
“gentlemen’s agreement,” and a letting down of 
the immigration bars, under the plea that what- 
ever laws we pass must not discriminate between 
races. 

Statistically, the birthrate looks startling. V. 
S. McClatchy has presented figures to show that 
in a few generations the Japanese will be most 
of the population of California, to which John 
P. Irish responds with computations showing that 
by similar geometric progression Mr. McClatchv’s 
grandchildren will then own all the land in Cali- 
fornia. Of course neither will happen. But the 
nucleus is here, and it is already certain that for 
all time to come California will have a consider- 
able population of Oriental race. What has hap- 
pened to Hawaii has begun to happen to us. Even 
a slight relaxation of the immigration bars would 
finish it. The natural increase alone, in spite of 
Mr. McClatchy’s startling figures, will scarcely 
do so, 

Under the “gentlemen’s agreement,” Japan 
avoids an exclusion law by undertaking to do 
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the excluding from the Japanese side. Japanese 
laborers can not enter the United States without 
passports, and Japan undertakes to refuse these 
passports. But if a Japanese does smuggle in, 
over the Mexican border, and can then lose him- 
self among his own people for a few years, there 
is no way afterwards of excluding him. Chinese 
exclusion is effective, because if a Chinaman does 
slip in and is caught afterward without the neces- 
sary papers, he can be deported. A Japanese can 
not. In consequence there is an undetermined 
but doubtless very considerable amount of organ- 
ized smuggling over the border. If this con- 
tinues and grows, either an exclusion act or a 
tightening of the terms of the gentlemen’s agree- 
ment will become imperative. 

But of course the only overwhelming menace 
would come from a reversal of the national policy 
that we shall have one law for immigrants of 
European race and another for those of Oriental 
races. To relax or compromise that principle 
would be to undermine the dyke that keeps ont 
the infinite ocean. For the really serious aspect 
of this race question is the fact that the races 
which we are considering are so overwhelmingly 
numerous. There are nearly as many Japanese 
as Americans. There are four times as many 
Chinese. If the racial barrier is to be lowered, 
sooner or later we shall have to admit the Chi- 
nese also. Then there will happen to America— 
to California immediately and to the whole na- 
tion within a generation—what has already hap- 
pened to Hawaii. Our grandchildren will find 
out, from the Hawaiian laboratory, whether they 
dare let that happen. 

What their verdict will be is perhaps academi- 
cally debatable, but until the verdict is ren- 
dered, the frontier peoples of the white man’s 
world are unanimous that it is their advance- 
guard duty to take only one side of it. For this 
is the only human blunder which once made can 
never be undone. The world may go Bolshevist 
or Imperialistic, Buddhist or Atheist; it may 
abolish property, marriage, government or lib- 
erty, and afterward retrace its steps. But it can 
not mongrelize physically different races and ever 
after unmix them. Either they will intermarry, 
and destroy the white race (the yellow race is 
safe in Asia) or they will be kept from doing so 

y a caste system which will destroy democracy. 
Either there must be a geographic racial front- 
ier at the Golden Gate, or else we shall have a 
social frontier, right down the middle of our in- 
stitutions. It is not a question entirely of eco- 
nomics or of civilizations. Economic inequalities 
are temporary and we have already assimilated 
civilizations quite as alien as the Japanese. It is 
a question of physical race, and race is hereditary. 
It lasts forever. 

Also it is a question of world peace. If the 
scattered embers of the European war are success- 
fully extinguished, a world-polity is theoretically 
and probably practically possible which will guard 
against the repetition of that calamity. Nothing 
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can guard the peace between the Occident and 
the Orient except the development of friendly co- 
operation across the Pacific. It will take all the 
nations to establish that peace, but any two of 
them could break it. We must make sure that 
these two are not America and Japan. And to 
this end we must avoid causes of friction. With 
the two races physically on different sides of the 
ocean, we can develop our common national and 
international interests. But with any consider- 
able immigration to this side, causes of friction 
would inevitably develop. 

They might be our fault, but we could not pre- 
vent them. Our people have learned their racial 
lessons in a dangerous school. We have dealt 
with two inferior darker races, but never with an 
equal one, and we have dealt always unjustly. 
We have dealt unjustly with the Negro and he 
submits. We have dealt unjustly with the Indian 
and he is dead. If we have many Japanese, we 
shall not know how to deal otherwise than un- 
justly with them, and very properly they will not 
submit. The only real safety is in separation. 
Nature erected a barrier which man will over- 
pass only at his peril. 

So the message of California to the nation is 
this: On our local problems, have patience with 
us. Admonish us if we need it, but do it under- 
standingly. But on the great problem let this na- 
tion resolve as firmly as California is resolved 
that one side of the Pacific shall be the white 
man’s and the other side the brown man’s fron- 
tier. Only so is our race, our civilization, or the 
peace of the world secure. 


A MOUNT VERNON, N. Y., SCHOOL POSTER 
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EDUCATORS OF TODAY 


WALTER M. MAY 

The president of the New Hampshire State 
Association of 1920 is one of the highly interest- 
ing young men who are making the new New 
Hampshire exceptionally progressive in many 
ways. Mr. May was headmaster at Hanover, 
New Hampshire, at the same time an instruc- 
tor in the Department of Education im Dart- 
mouth College. Mr. Butterfield, state superin- 
tendent, was extra wise when he took him into 
the state department as deputy, assigned to the 
promotion of secondary education. One of the 
State Board of Education said to us that the 
board had done nothing more gratifying than the 
promotion of Mr. May. We found that to be the 
general opinion of the school people whom we 

met at the State Association. 

—-Q——_ 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 


Ten years ago Mr. Stevenson was superintend- 
ent of Olney, Lllinois; today he is third vice-pre3i- 
dent of the Equitable Life Assurance Associa- 
tion, New York, with a salary which makes any 
school master’s salary look like a joke. 

Much as we dislike to see highly efficient school 
men leave the profession, we genuinely rejoice 
when one of the largest financial institutions of 
the country thinks it finds a man of their calibre 
in the educational profession. 

Stevenson’s professional devotion led him to re- 
sign his superintendency for graduate work at 
the University of Wisconsin, after which he was 
for a brief time a notable success as an agent 
for one of the important book companies. Again, 
he sacrificed present salary, and a business offer 
as large as any university president was then re- 
ceiving, to accept a position at one-fifth that sal- 
ary as secretary of the School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, with Dr. W. C. Bagley, and he 
remained there until he had earned his doctor- 
ate. He then went to Carnegie Institute at Pitts- 
burgh, where his efficiency attracted wide atten- 
tion and gave him his present position, which 
is probably the greatest business recognition any 
school man has received entirely based on dem- 
onstrated ability. 

LOUISE KIRKHAM 

Miss Louise Kirkham, who goes to Fort 
Smith, Arkansas, as primary supervisor, is one of 
the women with skill to make the ideal real. At 
Joplin she was a leader among city principals and 
at the Kirksville State Normal School she has 
made the primary department function in the 
preparation of student teachers for immediate 
success when they begin independent teaching. 
This is the quality that makes for genuine effi- 
ciency through inspiration. It is the difference be- 
tween the aeroplane and the unguidable balloon. 
Fort Smith, with its 28,000 population, is one of 
the best school cities of the South, as well as one 
of the most aggressively progressive cities of the 


country. J. C. Tidwell, who has been in the 
schools of this city for nine years, is acting su- 
perintendent and has the hearty support of the 
teachers and of the community. 


A. W. EDSON 

The unanimous re-election of Dr. Andrew W. 
Edson as an associate superintendent of New 
York city, in view of the failure to re-elect the 
last one whose term expired and the rumors of 
other wars, is really a great compliment to Mr. 
Edson. There are few positions in the educa- 
tional world that afford more opportunities to 
create personal friction than in that of associate 
superintendent. We think Mr. Edson is dean of 
the Board of Associate Superintendents. He had 
had previous experience in the Massachusetts 
State Board of Education and as superintendent 
of Jersey City, N. J. It is a great compliment 
that he is to round out his professional official 
career under the unanimous re-election to so im- 
portant a position as this. 


ETHEL SALISBURY 

Miss Salisbury, superintendent of elementary 
education, Berkeley, California, has set a notable 
example of professional devotion by refusing the 
position of assistant superintendent, Portland, 
Oregon, at an increase of fifty per cent. in salary. 
Superintendent H. B. Wilson took her from Du- 
luth a year ago to put over the most important 
program of professional growth of the teaching 
force in the entire country, and Miss Salisbury 
held that nothing should be a temptation until 
she had fully accomplished that for which she 
went to Berkeley. 

CHARLES D. HINE 

The retiring commissioner of education of Con- 
necticut has been at the head of the school sys- 
tem of the state for nearly forty years. It is im- 
possible to state even in the rough the changes 
that he has seen in education in “The Land of 
Steady Habits” and Charles D. Hine has been 
professionally responsible for practically all of 
this progress. 

Educational history will always sound the high- 
est praise for what Henry Barnard did for educa- 
tion in his native state, and the praise therefor 
cannot be too loud or in too high a key because it 
was the source of supply which he created, but in 
specific achievements Mr. Hine has seen more 
accomplished than did Dr. Barnard. Indeed, we 
can think of no one in the last sixty years who 
could outline as many transforming influences as 
can Mr. Hine, who has always been on the job, 
who has never looked backward when occasion 
required that he look forward. 

In devotion, in ability, in skill, and in profes- 
sional and personal leadership, Charles D. Hiae 
has never been lacking. He has no rival among 
the school officials of today. 
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LEARNING TO READ FOR ENTERTAIN- 
MENT 


One learns to read for his personal pleasure 
and advantage and for social and public service. 

One does not learn to read primarily that he 
may know how to read any more than he learns 
to use a spade for the sake of knowing that he 
knows how to use a spade. » 

One learns to read that he may read when he 
has occasion to learn something through read- 
ing to enjoy or use. 

Poetry is read usually for the joy of reading it. 
The funny paragraphs are usually read for the 
amusement one gets from their reading. 

‘Ability to get personal pleasure from reading 
is well worth while. It is one of the missions 
of education to have a person learn how to get 
real pleasure out of reading things that entertain 
‘him, 

There are persons who need swear words or 
suggestion of vulgarity in a joke in order to be 
satisfied with it. To be a successful entertainer it 
sometimes seems as though one must be able to 
go as near the precipice of profanity and vulgar- 
ity as possible and not go over into indecency. 

There is probably no tendency of human na- 
ture more universal than that of speed in going 
‘down hill in one’s taste for amusement. 

How to have people get real joy out of light 
reading without being mentally or socially de- 
moralized by it is high art. How to enjoy sliding 
down hill enough to enjoy drawing the sled up 
hill is education. The fun of tobogganing with- 
out going back up hill is demoralizing. 

To oppose sliding down hill because some 
people go so far on a toboggan that they never 
come back is about as vicious as to go on the 
toboggan beyond the limit. 

Prudity is almost as vicious as impropriety. 

Education is learning how to learn to have 
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fun without physical, mental er social demoraliza- 
tion. 

There is no education in blindfolding so that 
one cannot see, or in strapping one to a post so 
that he will not stumble. 

“Don’t” is not an educational word. 

An emotional outlet is as essential to a healthy 
human being as is motion to pure water and pure 
air. 

Stagnant emotions can become as putrid as a 
diseased tonsil or a vermiform appendix. 

Education should magnify skill in learning 
how to get real pleasure out of reading that is 
entertaining, genuinely amusing, if you please, 
without being indecently demoralized. 

One of the most successful teachers of British 
masterpieces I have known would spend the first 
few periods in telling the class the most excit- 
ing features in an exciting manner. Then they 
read it with keen relish, expecting to come upon 
the exciting portions, which they always did. 

My childhood life was in an_ old-fashioned 
Methodist community when they changed the 
pastors every two years. Ome of those men 
stands out above all others. He had us boys in 
his home once a week. The boys were seated 
about the table, each with a Bible in hand, and 
he would tell us that in chapters to of 
a certain book of the Bible was a very funny 
story about foxes’ tails and he wanted to see who 
would find it first. 

There was not one of us who did not soon 
learn the order of the books of the Bible and we 
learned a lot of things in those chapters while 
racing after the foxes’ tails. 

From foxes’ tails he went to heroic deeds that 
thrilled us boys. 

From that winter I have known the books of 
the Bible as I know the alphabet. 

He had us all go to a Sunday School conven- 
tion, the first of my life, and a “big man” on the 
program made an address in which he wanted 
children to “study” the Bible and not hunt foxes’ 
tails in it. I was so disgusted that I never for- 
got him and in after years I hit him some good 
big raps on the platform. He was my regular 
Sunday School convention target, and the pastor 
who had us racing all through the Bible was the 
hero of many a Sunday School convention ad- 
dress. 

Another characteristic of that pastor was the 
fact that he would always have something in 
every sermon that made us boys laugh, and some 
of the old folks, too. He is the only one of the 
pastors of my childhood days of whom I remem- 
ber anything personal. I don’t even remember 
the name of the man who immersed. me at four- 
teen vears of age. 
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ELIZABETH ALLEN MEMORIAL 
Elizabeth Allen of Hoboken was one of the 
noble factors in New Jersey’s educational prog- 
ress. She seemed to be extra heroic to some 
of the school people, who now realize that she 
was merely ahead of her associates, that she 
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made today the yesterday of tomorrow while 
they made today the tomorrow of yesterday. 

Now all are worshipping her achievements. 
State Commissioner Calvin N. Kendall has in- 
itiated a movement which is in charge of an Eliza- 
beth Allen Memorial committee of which Judge 
James F. Minturn of Hoboken is chairman. 
Other members of the general committee are State 
Commissioners C. N. Kendall of New Jersey and 
A. B. Meredith of Connecticut, President Ide G. 
Sargeant of the New Jersey State Teachers’ As- 
sociation; many of the county and city super- 
intendents; Principals Savitz and Chapin of 
Trenton and Montclair State Normal Schools; 
Governors Griggs, Stokes, Fort, Fielder and Ed- 
wards; Senators Frelinghuysen and Edge; sev- 
eral members of Congress; the president and sev- 
eral members of the State Board of Education; 
former Attorney-General McCarter; present 
Attorney-General McCran; former Speaker 
Pierson of the Assembly; Dean Mabel Smith 
Douglass of the New Jersey College for Women; 
Mrs. Proal, president, State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs; Mrs. Fitts, president, Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution; Mrs. Lillian 
F. Feickert, president, New Jersey League of 
Women Voters; Miss Cornelia Bradford, of 
Whittier House; Dr. Mary D. Hussey, Mrs. Cal- 
vin Mead, president, Mary Fisher Home Asso- 
ciation; A. E. Winship, and many other men and 
women of like standing in New Jersey and other 
States. 

It is the purpose of this committee to raise a 
fund for the endowment of Mary Fisher Home, 
of which Miss Allen was an officer; the creation 
of Miss Allen scholarships in the Trenton State 
Normal and Model Schools, her alma mater; the 
Montclair State Normal School, with the work 
of which she was closely identified from its in- 
ception till the day of her departure; the New 
Jersey College for Women at Rutgers; a Memor- 
ial Volume, and possibly other memorials. 
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“Brave Little Rhody” will be an appreciative edi- 
torial in the issue of Noveneber 25. 
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MAKE DEMOCRACY SAFE 


The schools can make democracy safe 
for the world, and the schools only can do that. 

Ability to read is indispensable to democracy, 
but ability to read, to write, to spell, to cipher will 
will not necessarily safeguard democracy. 

Democracy is a community affair and not an 
individual matter. 

No group of individuals as such can create or 
protect democracy, which is always a community 
affair. Democracy is a matter of relationship, 
of team work, of harmonious living. 

Democracy can mever be secured by seeking 
individual justice, but only by desiring to be just. 
Democracy is justice in action, not in reaction. 

There is no direct service to democracy based 
On individual attainment, even though it be 100 


per cent. perfect in the fundamental subjects in 
the curricula. 

Democracy is attained through the application 
of knowledge in community activity. 

Unless the community is the laboratory in 
which and through which one learns to see, to 
think, to apply the principles of school subjects 
there is slight service to democracy. 

To vitalize the school means merely making 
school alive in the community, making the com- 
munity alive in the school life of the children. 


<i> 
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The Journal of Education will have an elaborate 
treatment of the Smith-Towner bill in the issue of 
December 2. 
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LET THEM LEARN 


Readers of the Journal of Education appreciate 
the emphasis we have been placing on “learning” 
as more vital than being taught. Now we rejoice 
with joy unspeakable to see that Dean Frederick 
Woodbridge of Columbia University says that 
“graduate students should never be taught. If 
they ,cannot learn of themselves they should 
perish.” The art of learning is the end and aim 
of education, 
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MARRIED WOMEN TEACHERS 


There is a decided reaction toward the em- 
ployment of married women teachers. We doubt 
if there will be a return to the policy of exclusion 
so long as there is any scarcity of teachers. 

There may be certain stipulations regarding 
the living conditions of married women who 
teach, but we do not anticipate in the near future 
any of the foolish drastic laws of the recent past. 


HIGHLY IMPORTANT RULING 


The lower court in Buffalo has ruled that the 
Board of Education has authority to decide upon 
the necessary expense of education in the city 
and that neither the city council nor any other de- 
partment of the city government can reduce the 
appropriation asked for the Board of Education. 

“Certainly the council can no more reduce 
the salaries to be paid than it can reduce the 
force to be employed below what is thought 
necessary by the Board of Education.” 

“In the event that school appropriations plus 
appropriations requested for city purposes ex- 
ceed the debt limit then city expenditures must be 
curtailed first. Where local or purely municipal 
interests conflict with the state interests and 
policies, then the local must yield to the state. 

“We think we are safe in asserting that where 
it becomes a question whether the estimates for 
the school department shall be cut, or those of 
some purely local or municipal bureau, the cut 
must be made in the local rather than in the edu- 
cational department.” 
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MIDDLESEX COUNTY 


We wonder if any other county in the United 
States brings together each year nearly 4,00 
teachers in a convention as does Middlesex 
county, Massachusetts. There is no place in the 
county where they could meet and so they meet 
in Boston, and even there it requires three halls 
for a session. Tremont Temple seats more than 
8,000 of them and it is a perfect auditorium so 
that a speaker with a carrying voice can be heard 
distinctly by every person in the audience. 

It is a county of cities, such as Cambridge, 
Somerville, Newton, Malden, Everett, Melrose, 
Medford, Lowell, Woburn, and towns as famous 
as the cities. The population of the county is 
greater than that of any one of a third of the 
states in the Union. There are more men teach- 
ers, probably, than in any equal population in the 
United States. 


RHODE ISLAND INSTITUTE OF 
INSTRUCTION 

Seventy-five years ago, in 1845, Rhode Island 
established her State Institute of Instruction. At 
that time Horace Mann and Henry Barnard 
were at the height of their educational power. 
Dr. Barnard, especially, was a Rhode Island ideal. 
There have always been noble and notable edu- 
cational leaders in Rhode Island. No other New 
England State, regardless of population, has 
had men of greater influence in the state, in New 
England or in the nation. Francis Wayland, 
Professor Green, and Professor Harkness of text- 
book fame; President E. Benjamin Andrews, and 
President W. H. P. Faunce, and many other names 
that spelled fame have kept Rhode Island in the 
limelight scholastically. 

Henry Barnard, the first state commissioner of 
education, has never been second in service 
to public school education. Thomas W. Bick- 
nell, first principal of the State Normal School, 
one time state commissioner of education, started 
the National Education Association on its career 
of big meetings, and founded the New England 
Journal of Education. General Thomas J. Mor- 
gan of the State Normal School was an import- 
ant factor in the better education and civiliza- 
tion of the Indians. Fred Gowing and Charles 
S. Chapin, principals of the State Normal School, 
are now principals of one of Philadelphia’s great- 
est high schools and of a great New Jersey State 
Normal School respectively. William A. Mowry 
became a notable national leader. 

As we looked upon the leaders at the meeting 
this year and recalled the men of Rhode Island 
for fifty years we were as proud of the men and 
women of today as of those whom we have known 
in the half century. Never in those early days 
were there officers of the Rhode Island Institute 
of Instruction who could summon for an annual 
meeting ninety per cent. of the entire teaching 
force of the state. 


“Brave Little Rhody” will be an appreciative edi- 
torial in the issue of November 26. 
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BENEZET’S WAY 

The principals of all school buildings in Evans- 
ville, Indiana, were in their offices on the Satur- 
day before the opening of the schools this year, 
and on Labor Day, to meet parents whose chil- 
dren were entering school for the first time. This 
plan was for the benefit of those who have either 
changed from one school to another or who have 
come from out of town, and it was arranged to 
avoid confusion in placing children on the first 
day of school. 


SAILING THE SEAS* 

This is the most fascinating book of sea life 
we have seen, and by far the most informing. It 
also has an imtensely patriotic thrill to it. When 
will school officials realize that such a book as 
this read by every one in or above the sixth grade 
will have a real mission! We chance to know 
that even a seven-year-old boy enjoys it more 
than any other book that has come his way, and 
we have reveled in it also. Hence, our conclu- 
sion that “Sailing the Seas” is a message that 
will find a welcome anywhere by any one. 

*“Sailing the Seas: The Log of Tom Darke.” By 
James Baldwin and W. W. Livengood. Introduction by 
Edward N. Hurley, former chairman United States Ship- 
ping Board. Illustrated by Kerr Eby and Leon D’Emo. 


New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: American Book Com- 
pany. Cloth. 


FIFTY MILLION DOLLAR SCHOOLMASTER 

Arthur T. Walker, private secretary to the late 
Edward F. Searles of Methuen, Mass., who has 
inherited the $50,000,000 property of Mr. Searles, 
was, a few years ago, a teacher for three years 
at Merlin Village, Ontario, at twelve dollars a 
week. Three years’ experience in a village of 
400 people was a good preparation for handling 
his $50,000,000 property. How these teachers do 
get their incomes increased! 


“The Ranks of State School Systems as Shown 
by Index Numbers for Four Periods,” by Leonard 
P. Ayres, Department of Education, Russell Sage 
Foundation, is issued in an attractive leaflet by 
the educational department of Houghton Mifflin 
Company of Boston. It is just what we have 
needed for our constant pocket companion. Any 
one can have a copy by writing the company for 
it. 

In Sacramento Miss Rose Sheean, the supervi- 
sor of kindergartens, and Superintendent Charles 
C. Hughes have rounded out the Junior scheme 
by rechristening the kindergarten as the “Junior 
School.” This is the logical trailing of the Junior 
College and Junior High School. 

There are sixty-four Rhodes Scholarships 
granted students in the colleges of the United 
States this year instead of thirty-two. This is to 
make up for the omissions during the war. 


Department of Swuperintendence, Atlantic City, 
February 28 to March 3, 1921. Council and other 
meetings, 25 cnd 26. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE REPUBLICAN LANDSLIDE. 

“Landslide” is a hackneyed word, as applied to 
elections; but it is the only word adequate to de- 
scribe the result of the balloting on November 
2. The oldest politician would be puzzled to re- 
call a Presidential election so overwhelmingly 
decisive that the defeated candidate was forced 
to acknowledge defeat before 11 o’clock of the 
evening of election day. Yet that is what hap- 
pened November 2. Candidate Cox and Demo- 
cratic Chairman White unhesitatingly admitted 
that their cause was lost, before that hour. Up 
to the very eve of the election they had professed 
confidence, and had claimed as “sure” states, like 
Ohio and Massachusetts, which went against them 
by hundreds of thousands. 

SOME OF THE RESULTS. 

Allowing for possible changes in some of the 
later returns, it appears that Harding has 401 
electoral votes out of 531; that only the southern 
and several of the border states gave majorities 
for the Democratic ticket; that the Republicans 
will have a majority of twenty in the next Senate, 
and of 155 in the next House; and that the Re- 
publican majorities on the popular vote reached 
such unprecedented figures as, in round numbers, 
1,000,000 for New York, nearly 1,000,000 for 
Pennsylvania, 800,000 for Illinois, 300,000 for 
‘Massachusetts, and 400,000 for Ohio, the home 
state of both candidates. Women voters seem to 
have shown up quite heavily in most of the states 
where details of the vote are reported. The num- 
ber of electoral votes necessary to elect is 266. 

A CURIOUS FEATURE OF THE SITUATION. 

A curious feature of the situation is that Sen- 
ator Harding’s term in the Senate does not ex- 
pire until March 4 next, when his term as Presi- 
dent will begin. This is something unprecedented 
in American history. Under some circumstances 
a Senator who had become President-elect would 
resign his seat in the Senate without delay, but 
the Republicans hold control of the Senate by a 
majority of only one, and if Harding were to re- 
sign, Governor Cox, by appointing a Democrat 
to the vacant seat for the remainder of Hard- 
ing’s term, would be able to make his party a 
present of control of the Senate until March 4. 
He would not be likely to make such a strategic 
error as that. 

WHAT THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH THINK. 


If the first comments of the French and Eng- 
lish leading newspapers after the election ac- 
curately express public opinion in those coun- 
tries, there is no disposition to interpret the vic- 
tory of Harding and Coolidge as a blow to the 
League of Nations. There is, on the contrary, 
every indication of a readiness to assent to such 
modifications as may be necessary to bring the 
conditions of the Covenant into accord with the 
views of the United States. Suggestions from 
other nations will surely be brought before the 
League Assembly, at its conference at Geneva 


which opens November 15, and it is intimated 
that a motion will be made to eliminate the much- 
criticised Article X., without waiting for action 
by the United States. 

THE JAPANESE QUESTION. 

The referendum in California, on November 
2, on the “initiative measure” which is aimed 
against Japanese land ownership in that state, 
was, as anticipated, strongly in favor of the pro- 
posal. The measure is framed in two sections, 
the first guaranteeing full right to own and 
transfer real property to all aliens eligible to citi- 
zenship under the laws of the United States; and 
the second providing, as to “all other aliens,” 
that their rights to own and transfer real prop- 
erty shall be limited to the terms of any existing 
treaty between the United States and the country 
of which the alien is a citizen. The actual owner- 
ship of lands by such aliens was forbidden by the 
law of 1893. The present proposal is to take 
away the privilege of leasing land for three years, 
and also, to place minor land-owning aliens under 
a public administrator. 

END OF THE BRITISH COAL STRIKE. 

On November 3, at a conference of delegates 
of the Miners’ Federation, a _ resolution was 
adopted, calling off the strike and advising the 
men to return to their work. If this action is 
taken throughout the mining districts it will end 
a condition which had wrought serious injury 
to industry and transportation during the short 
time that the strike had been in force, and which 
threatened to become a national calamity, especi- 
ally if the other two members of the so-called 
Triple Alliance of Labor—the railway men and 
the transport workers—had associated themselves 
with the miners. 

THE WAR IN RUSSIA. 

As was anticipated, the Soviet government of 
Russia took swift advantage of its armistice with 
Poland, to concentrate the forces thus released 
for a drive against General Wrangel’s army. 
The drive was of such strength that Wrangel’s 
army—what there was left of it after the blow 


was struck—was forced to make a hasty retreat. 


A dispatch from Constantinople reports that 50,- 
000 refugees fleeing before the Russian Bolshe- 
viki in Northern Crimea are attempting to find 
ships to bring them to that city. In some quarters 
Wrangel’s retreat is regarded as only a strategic 
movement. More than once he has followed 
similar tactics successfully. 
THE ELECTION IN CUBA. 

The Presidential election in Cuba took place 
one day earlier than that in this country. The 
candidates were Dr. Alfredo Zayas, Coalitionis¢, 
and General Jose Miguel Gomez, Liberal. Go- 
mez carried Havana by a majority of more than 
7,000, but returns from the other provinces in- 
dicate that Zayas is leading by a considerable 
margin, but that it will be some days before the 
official figures are accessible, and the result an- 
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nounced. Without regard to issues and candi- 
dates, the most cheering phase of the election 
was the fact that the day had passed without any 
serious outbreaks. There were a few persons 
killed around the polling places, but no general 
rioting. 


PUBLIC SPEAKING* 


Nothing has undergone a greater change in 
recent years than the practice of public speaking. 
While, of course, most of the public speaking 
and pulpit preaching is of the ways of other 
days, one who discriminates realizes that effective 
speech is along new lines. 

The theatre has had to modify its art to save 
even a moderate share of the crowd that will be 
entertained. 

It is amusing to hear persons lament the de- 
cadence of congregations in church and of the 
audiences in theatres. It is not primarily the de- 
cadence of congregations or theatregoers but 
the lifelessness of the pulpit and the stage. Ed- 
ward Everett’s Gettysburg address was letter per- 
fect and no one has read it since. Abraham Lin- 
coln spoke for a few minutes, following no rules 
of composition ever taught by any master, and it 
is the most universally known of anything in 
prose except in Holy Writ. 

A speaker must have a live subject, must treat 
it in a live way and must convince the audience 
that he is himself alive. The world has so many 
problems of today, is thinking so keenly of these 
problems, is so anxious to know what a day will 
bring forth that he is impatient with generalities 
however glittering they may be. 

Every one with a message must know how to 
put it across, must know how to face an audience 
and stand his ground. 

A Ford Hall crowd is not one for a speaker 
to face who has a cold storage message. We are 
personally exceedingly cautious about express- 
ing confidence in the outcome of an election lest 
some one should say: “How much will you bet 
on it?” 

Every one who thinks he has a message should 
be equipped to present it to any audience within 
his range of experience and influence. 

What the student of the art of public speaking 
desires is abundant opportunity to say some- 
thing that he has to say to those who care to hear 
what he has to say, and then to have the ability 
to say it in such a way that they will be pleased 
to hear it and will be influenced by what they 
hear and will remember what they have heard. 

Dr. Clarence Stratton as well.as any one we 
know helps a student to know how to achieve his 


desire through the skilful use of the art of public 
speech. 


*“Public Speaking.” By Clarence Stratton, Ph. D., 
Washington Universitv, St. Louis. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company. Cloth. 
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The Journal of Education will have an elaborate 


treatment of the Smith-Towner bill in the issue of 
December 2. 
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A LAWYER’S ADDRESSES* 


It is of the utmost importance that those who 
think and write of education should know how 
great men in other professions think and write, 
and few have written and spoken on great pres- 
ent-day themes as vigorously and as clearly as 
has Henry W. Taft, a New York lawyer, who 
comes as near leading the American bar as does 
any man today. 

Henry Waters Taft is president of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, which recognizes his legal 
leadership, for that office never goes to any one 
as a favor. It has always been a position occupied 
by one who honors the position more than the 
position honors him. 

Mr. Taft recognizes that the lawyer of today 
who ranks high in the profession is entirely dif- 
ferent professionally than were the leaders of 
the past. Each third of century has developed its 
own class of eminent lawyers. John Marshall 
and John Jay had no successors, nor did Daniel 
Webster and Henry Clay, nor Rufus Choate and 
William M. Evarts, nor have Joseph H. Choate 
and James C. Carter. 

Mr. Taft is m an entirely new class of legal 
talent and his addresses on many public questions 
grouped in “Occasional Papers and Addresses 
of an American Lawyer” are the best reading 
available as a sample of the best legal expression 
in America today. 

We thave nowhere seen anything as_ satisfac- 
tory on Bolshevism, the League of Nations, or 
the railroad situation as the treatment on these 
subjects by Mr. Taft in this volume. There is no 
suspicion of politics in the consideration of these 
very live questions, which are treated by as emi- 
nent a legal mind as there is in the United States. 


*“Occasional Papers and Addresses of an American 
Lawyer.” By Henry W. Taft of the New York Bar. 


rtd York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. Price, 


MODERN HEALTH CRUSADE 

The third edition of “A National Health Pro- 
gram for Schools—A Manual for Teachers, Su- 
perintendents and Health Workers” has been 
issued by the National Tuberculosis Association 
and should prove an effective weapon in the long 
conflict with the “White Plague,” which has slain 
so many thousands, and whose ravages are not 
yet ended. This program is packed with sugges- 
tions and facts, under the general divisions— 
Introduction, Fundamental, Program (necessary 
part and auxiliary part), Organization and Ad- 
vanced Program. 

The object of the association is to build up a 
generation of healthy boys and girls by enlisting 
them in a Crusade for Health, and by making the 
training in hygiene interesting, to lead to the 
speedy formation of habits which are essentia! 
to good health. Four million children already 
are Crusaders. 


' 


“Practice makes perfect.” but drilling is, im- 
perfect practice. 
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BOOK TABLE 


GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS OF FRANCE. By 
Edward McChesney Sait, University of California. 
The fourth volume in the series of Government 
Handbooks, edited by Dr. David P. Barrows, presi- 
dent of the University of California, and Thomas 
H. Reed, also of the University of California. Yon- 
kers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Company. 
Cloth. 493 pp. Illustrated. Price, $2.60. 

One cannot adequately appreciate the part France 
has piayed since Armistice without a better knowl- 
edge of the French government than one gets inci- 
dentally, and this “Government and Politics of 
France” furnishes all that one needs to know in or- 
der to appreciate fully the affairs of the French 
people. 

This is the only book written in English that de- 
scribes the structure and practical working of the 
French government as it is today. Conditions up to 
the elevation of Paul Deschanel to the Presidency 
and the appointment of the Millerand Cabinet are 
treated. 

The author has not confined his attention to the 
constitutional and legal phases of the subject, but 
has included a chapter on _ political development 
which reviews the evidence of half a century, laying 
particular emphasis on those that have affected pub- 
lic opinion most deeply and given direction to party 
interests. The national parties which furnish motive 
power to the government, but which are all but ig- 
nored in French texts, receive adequate treatment. 
Prominence is also given to electoral activities—regis- 
tration, nominations, campaigning, corrupt practice 
and the casting of the ballot. Those who wish to 
understand the conditions under which the govern- 
ment of France operates will find in this volume full 
satisfaction. 

AN AMERICAN IDYLL. The Life of Carleton H. 
Parker. By Cornelia Strattcn Parker. Boston: 
The Atlantic Monthly Company. Cloth. Photo- 
gravure frontispiece. 190 pp. Price, $1.75. 

Some years ago Professor George Herbert Palmer 
wrote the life of his wife, Alice Freeman Palmer, 
president of Wellesley College, and the book has re- 
mained sirce its publication unapproached as a mas- 
terpiece of biography. Only recently has a similarly 
“human” biography appeared: The Life of Carleton H. 
Parker, at the time of his death head of the Depart- 
ment of Economics and dean of the Coilege of Busi- 
ness Administration at the University of Washington. 
Like Professor Palmer’s book, it is the story of a 
noble life and a noble love; unlike Palmer’s work, its 
English is not faultless, but on the other hand it is 
more gripping, more touching in its absolute ingen- 
uousness and sincerity. To Mrs. Parker her husband 
is always “my Carl,” the best husband and best father 
in the world—and she comes pretty close to proving 
it. At the same time he is a great and good man, the 
man who, if he hadn't sacrificed his life by overwork 
in settling industrial troubles during the war, might 
have been the saviour of our industrial system, the 
creator of a new era of good-will and co-operation. 
And she comes pretty close to proving that! The 
book is first of all, perhaps, the story of Parker’s con- 
tribution to labor problems and the teaching of eco- 
nomics, but certainly most of all it is a love story, 
simple, strong, sweet,—and true. It was Agnes Rep- 
plier who in an essay accused novelists of mismat- 
ing couples (Imagine Babbie, she says, in Gavin's 
manse!) and of not daring to write of married love, 


the true romance; Mrs. Parker’s book from this point 
of view is better than a novel. No one can read it 
without thanking God that there is still love in the 
world, and faith and hope and trust. These are the 
dominant notes of a fascinating and inspiring book. 
SHORT PLAYS. By representative authors. Edited 
by Alice M. Smith of Minneapolis. New York: The 

Macmillan Company. 

Miss Smith has sensed a real opportunity to make 
the life of live nations very much alive. She has the 
characteristics of the peoples of Ireland, Wales, 
Amazonians, India, England, modern Germany, the 
American negro, the Irish at their best, the Russians, 
the Anglo-Saxons et al portrayed in drama for com- 
munity and school demonstration. There are twelve 
plays of exceptional merit of themselves that have 
a special value because of the view of various peoples 


that one could not have had in any description in the- 
same space. 


ENGLISH FOR BUSINESS, ABRIDGED, AS AP-. 
PLIED IN COMMERCIAL, TECHNICAL, AND 
OTHER SECONDARY SCHOOLS. By Edward 
Harlan Webster, Springfield, Mass. Cloth. 306 pp. 

TEACHERS’ MANUAL. Accompanying the above 
book. Heavy paper cover. 70 pp. 

New York: Newson & Co. 

Mr. Webster has acquired the art of puttihg into- 
300 pages a vast amount of highly important material 
and has presented it in such form as to make every- 
thing signify in action much more than the words 
imply. The parts of speech are elaborately presented 
in twenty pages and the whole proposition of the 
parts of speech is in the appendix. 

The first twenty pages deal with the paragraph, 
and the student gets to writing at once, in a letter 
describing a golf course; account of a successtul bas- 
ket ball game; necessity for accuracy and speed in 
operating a typewriter; advantages of various kinds. 
of motors for automobiles; contrivances for fighting 
fires; the main causes of railroad accidents; the value 
of a school magazine, etc. 

From start to finish this book is all action and 
guarantees that the student will lead a life of action. 


PRACTICAL PROBLEMS OF THE SCHOOL. By 
Harmon Ebert Waits, A.M., Superintendent of 
Schools, Ludington, Michigan. Chicago, New York,, 
Boston: Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co. Cloth. 278 pp. 
“Hoss sense” characterizes this helpful book for in- 

experienced (and some experienced) teachers. Mr. 

Waits gives the fruits of his own experience as 

teacher and supervisor of teachers in a concrete way. 

His book is crammed with helpful suggestions and 

suggestive “don'ts.” While theory has not been 

avoided, the work is rather a practical discussion of 
educational principles than a treatise on pedagogy; 
after all, a theoretical knowledge of pedagogics is 
not worth half as much as practical good sense in 
handling situations when the teacher finds herself 
face to face with juvenile anarchy. Superintendent 

Waits takes up in turn: The First Day in Schoot, 

Point of View in Discipline, Discipline in the Room, 

Management of the Class, Management of the Play- 


ground, Punishment, The Assignment, Everyday 


Problems in Instruction, Conducting the Recitation, 


Exceptions to the Rule, The Teacher, The Teacher: 
and the Community, The Parent’s Responsibility,. 


Upper Grade Reading. 
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Each of these topics is discussed exhaustively, 
sanely, and humanly, with a wealth of illustrations 
and useful hints. Questions on the subject-matter 
follow each chapter, and an index is provided. As 
the boys would say, when it comes to showing the 
new teacher how to stand on her own feet Mr. Waits 
is “there.” 
FIRST LESSONS IN BUSINESS. By J. A. Bexell 

and F. G. Nichols, in Arthur H. Chamberlain's 

Thrift Text Series. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 

Company. Cloth. 

No word has the war given the home, school and 
community that has such far-reaching influence for 
good as the word “Thrift,” and no person has done 
so much to install that word in the life and thought 
of pupils in the schools as has Arthur H. Chamber- 
lain. He has had the National Education Association 
behind him, and a great publishing house has pro- 
vided the opportunity to make thrift function in 
school life. 

This book by Bexell and Nichols is one of the best 
demonstrations of the change that has come over 
textbook making in economic and civic subjects. 
There is no trace of the perfunctory “information” 
which used to be essential in proportion to its sense- 
lessness. 

Now we have a textbook that treats of forty-four 
really significant factors in business life, usually in 
two pages of text and a page of exercises. Nothing 
is left undone and nothing is overdone. It is a gen- 
uinely sensible, usable and adequate elementary 
text on the fundamental activities of business. 


THE PROSPERITY BOOK. By Florence Barnard. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. Price, 50 cents. 
This is an attractive enlargement of an_ earlier 

booklet of which we said: “Miss Barnard’s theories 
are all sound; her purpose is noble; her facts and fig- 
ures are reliable; her presentation is clear; and those 
who give heed thereto will prosper accordingly.” We 
do not sec how we could say more and we would like 
to re-say this with emphasis. 


AMERICAN DEMOCRACY. By S. E. Forman. New 
York: The Century Company. Cloth. Price, $1.75. 
Mr. Forman has previously demonstrated great 

ability in the treatment of government “of the peo- 
ple, by the people, and for the people” and this latest 
of his works is a remarkable text for secondary 
schools. It is the most successful attempt we have 
seen to lead students to think clearly regarding every 
phase of civic privilege and responsibility. 

There are 460. pages, with fifty-two chapters, and 
every paragraph is clean cut and is adapted to young 
people. The book is a treasure house of information, 
and it is so presented as to lead young people to 
warm: to think out solutions of the problems of gov- 
ernment. 

The significant feature of the book is the section 
after each chapter, of Suggestive Questions and Ex- 
ercises. For instance, after the chapter, Labor, there 
are several of these suggestive questions, the last of 
which is this: “Is it likely that the labor problem will 
ever be satisfactorily solved as long as both capital- 
ists and laborers ignore moral considerations in their 
dealings with each other?” 

After the chapter on Health, Safety and Morality 
are many suggestive questions of which these are 
samples: “On what grounds would you justify a law 
or ordinance that forbids the firing of Chinese crack- 
ers on the Fourth of July; the tooting of horns on 
Christmas eve; the selling of cigarettes to boys?” 

After a chapter on The Workingman are many sug- 
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gestive questions such as these: “Enumerate the 
losses sustained by society when children are em- 
ployed at a tender age. Enumerate the losses sus- 
tained by the child.” 

The keynote of Mr. Forman’s book is: “Know 
everything essential to your life as a citizen, then 
think clearly and act rightly.” 


THE STORY OF AMERICA (La Storia dell’America). 
By Alberto Pecorini. Prepared for the Massachu- 
setts Society of Colonial Dames. Boston: Mar- 
shall Jones & Co. Cloth. 237 pp. 

This book performs a useful, not to say noble, 
function in training for citizenship. On opposite pages 
we have the story of America in English and_ in 
Italian. The volume therefore has a two-fold value; 
while instructing the prospective citizen in the his- 
tory of his adopted country it also aids him in ac- 
quring English. From the historical point of view 
the account is well-balanced, sober and accurate. Of 
course it is a mistake to say (page 223) that “the 
President declared war,” that being the duty of the 
Congress. The book is finely printed on first qual- 
ity paper, and is a thoroughly dignified production. 
The Society of Colonial Dames is to be commended 
for undertaking a work of such practical modern 
patriotism and for carrying it out so creditably. 


FAIRY GRAMMAR. bBy J. Harold Carpenter. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 115 
pp. Price, $1.25 net. 

By disguising that old bugbear — grammar — as a 
fairy, “Ram-Marg,” Mr. Carpenter succeeds in con- 
veying the nature and uses of the parts of speech to 
his youthful readers in homeopathic doses, at the 
same time telling an interesting story. The book 
may be used as a reader at school, or as a story- 
book to he given to children, letting them draw their 
own conclusions. Certainly Mr. Carpenter is right in 
his belief that grammar is real, and that without it 
cne is practically helptess. Perhaps this clever and 
interesting book will help children to realize it. 


AMERICANIZATION DICTIONARY, DEFINING 
NATURALIZATION TERMS AND PROCESSES 
FOR THE AMERICAN WHO DESIRES TO HELP 
THE ALIEN TO BECOME A CITIZEN. By Frank 
L. Dykema, Grand Rapids, Michigan. Price, 10 
cents. 

Definition of a thousand words and phrases likely 
to be used by foreigners or in work with foreigners, 
especially those recently arrived in this country. It 
is the most complete handbook for the pocket that 
we have ever seen. If one has this book he may 
write to Frank L. Dykema, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
for any desired information that he may not find in 
this book. 


THE ARGONAUTS OF FAITH: THE ADVEN- 
TURES OF THE “MAYFLOWER” PILGRIMS. By 
Basil Matthews. Introduction by Viscount Bryce, O. 
M., New York. New York: George H. Doran Com- 
pany. 

This is the time to teach persistently and brilliantly the 
great story of the “Mayflower” and all that went before it 
and all that came after it so long as Governor William 
Bradford and Captain Myles Standish lived, and we have 
seen nothing more charmingly compelling than “The 
Romantic Story of the Pilgrims” by Basil Matthews, in 
“The Argonauts of Faith.” We'd like to boost it in every 
way in our power. Every American should read this 
thrilling story which is so thrillingly told, and yet within 
the range of boys and girls, 
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FOREIGN BOOKS 


NOTICED BY PROFESSOR HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE 


George Washington University 


TERRY’S SHORT CUT TO SPANISH. By T. Philip 
Terry, F. T. G. S. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. Cloth. 562 pp. Price, $2.00. 

It is a pity that a volume that contains so much 
valuable information, so many useful hints and ob- 
servations on learning Spanish, so much real, pres- 
ent-day, practical material, — in short, “so much for 
the money” — should be marred by the kind of mis- 
takes that are so common in Mr. Terry's otherwise 
admirable book as almost to become characteristic of 
it. We refer to petty errors in the use of the graphic 
accent. Beginning with page 121 there is scarcely a 
page on which verb-paradigms are given that does not 
contribute its quota of misplaced accents. Either the 
second person plural of the present indicative or sub- 
junctive is not accented, or the second person plural 
of the impertect subjunctives and future subjunctive 
is accented, or both mistakes are made. Sometimes 
the first person plural of the future indicative is 
wrongly accented, as on page 123; sometimes the sec- 
ond person singular or plural of the preterite; some- 
times the second person plural of the imperfect in- 
dicative. These errors occur iy close conjunction 
with correctly accented forms, so that even the jewel 
of consistency is lacking. What must be the state of 
mind of the learner, who has no means of knowing 
which form is right? Another blunder is the con- 
sistent use of the accent on “a,” which makes the 
book almost ten years behind the times. Mr. Terry’s 
statement in the footnote on page 33 shows that he 
knows the system was changed; but instead of being 
“customarily” accented, “notwithstanding the Spanish 
Academy,” as he says, the words in question are prac- 
tically universally not accented except by hopeless 
laggers in the march of progress. The comparison 
(page 10) of the Castilian pronunciation of Z and C 
before E or I to an English pronunciation of “soup” 
as “thoup” is positively silly. 

So much for faults. The virtues of the book are 
its pages and pages of useful phrases and its: excep- 
tionally interesting material. All sorts of informa- 
tion not accessible in other Spanish grammars for 
English-speaking students cram its pages, which are 
generous in number. its typography is up to the 
generally excellent Houghton Mifflin standard. It is 
reasonably priced. If it were thoroughly accurate in 
every detail it would undoubtedly take extremely 
high rank among Spanish texts for American stu- 
dents. 


‘WILKINS PROGNOSIS TEST IN MODERN LAN- 
GUAGES. By Lawrence A. Wilkins, director of 
Modern Languages in the high schools, New York 
City Yonkers: World Book Company. Tests: 8 
pp.- Manual of Directions: 15 pp. 

Mr. Wilkins is far and away the most progressive 

‘modern tanguage educationist now prominent in 


America. He has been in the forefront of so many ° 


important innovations that one is not surprised to 
find him doing pioneer work in tests and measure- 
ments for prospective students of foreign languages. 
Every teacher knows that certain pupils, otherwise 
bright, are totally unfitted to study languages, just as 
certain girls, for example, are unfitted for algebra. 
It is not good pedagogy to waste valuable time and 
good teaching on pupils who cannot profit thereby. 
The only question is: “How shall the unfit be elimi- 


nated?” This is the problem that Mr. Wilkins has 
tackled with characteristic common sense, scholar- 
ship and energy. The result is this series of tests—- 
visual-motor, aural-motor, visual-oral, and  aural- 
oral, together with tests of memory and grammar- 
concepts. Full directions for use are given in the 
manuai which accompanies the test. The World 

Book Company, with its Courtis Tests, Otis Group 

Intelligence Tests, Terman Tests, and National Intel- 

ligence Tests, as well as this new publication, is easily 

the leading publishing house in the country in the 
field of tests and measurements. 

UN DRAMA NUEVO. By Manuel Tamayo y Baus. 
Edited, with introduction, notes and vocabulary, by 
Clarence King Moore, Ph. D., professor of Romance 
Languages, University of Rochester. Boston: Sil- 
ver, Burdett & Co. Clcth. 123 pp. Price, $1.04. 
The only previous edition of this fine three-act 

drama by Joaquin Estébanez (Tamayo y Baus), one 

of the great Spanish dramatists of the nineteenth 
century, has been out of print for some time. Span- 
ish teachers will therefore be grateful to Professor 

Moore (who has recently put Italian specialists in his 

debt with his splendid “Three Prose Writers of the 

Italian Renaissance,” published by D. C. Heath & 

Co.) for this new, scholarly, and usable edition of the 

play. A brief introduction, notes that really clear 

away difficulties, and an adequate vocabulary are his 
contribution: but even if the edition were not the ad- 
mirable performance that it is, teachers of Spanish 
literature would be glad to use it in their classes be- 
cause of the appeal of the play itself. The “play 
within a play” element is reminiscent of the plot of 

“I Pagliacci,” which it antedates, however. Shake- 

speare and “Yorick,” as leading characters, will doubt- 

less arouse the interest of American students, while 
the plot is gripping to the point almost of melodrama. 

The book is a notable addition to the Silver, Burdett 

list, and is in line with the new, progressive policy 

of the firm. 


PROGRESSIVE FRENCH IDIOMS. Compiled by R. 
de Blanchaud, L.-és-L. New York: D. C. Heath & 
Co. Cloth. 119 pp. 

This is a practical and useful little handbook of 
French idioms, arranged on a _ progressive basis. 
Section A contains grammatical idioms (grammar and 
syntax), Section B elementary idioms (short phrases), 
Section C common idioms, Section D advanced idi- 
oms, Section E some common proverbs, Section F 
some common similes, Appendix A expressions illus- 
trating the construction of common verbs, and Ap- 
pendix b paronyms. A few notes have been added. 
All the idioms given are of common current use, and 
in each case an English translation, literal or equiva- 
lent, 1s given. The book is an exceedingly practical 
aid to the acquisition of real, everyday French as a 
“talking” accomplishment. It is an admirable sup- 
plementary textbook in ary French course. 


FRENCH DRAMATIC READER. Selections from 


French Prose Comedies by Eugene F. Maloubier, 
Adelphi College, and Justin H. Moore, College of the 
City of New York. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Cloth. 170 pp. Price, $1.00. 

Professors Maloubier and Moore, authors of the de- 
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servedly popular “First Book in French,” here present 
a volume of seventeen selections from French dramatic 
classics. The authors represented include Moliére, Le 
Sage, Marivaux, Voltaire, Beaumarchais, Musset, Scribe, 
Augier, Dumas Fils, Labiche, Sardou, and Pailleron—all 
great names. Each selection is preceded by a short sum- 
mary of the life of the author, and the setting and com- 
plete plot of each play are also summarized. Needless to 
say this material is in French. Besides conversational 
exercises based on each selection, the editors have pro- 
vided composition exercises, notes, and a vocabulary. 
The volume makes ideal material for second-year high 
school or second-semester college classes in French. It 
should equal the success of the editors’ grammar. 


EL CAPITAN VENENO. By Pedro Antonio de 
Alarcon. Edited with introduction, notes, exercises, 
and vocabulary, by P. B. Burnet, formerly director of 
foreign languages, Manual Training High School, Kan- 
sas City. Chicago, New York, Boston: Benjamin H. 
Sanborn and Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 268 pp. 
The Hispanic Series here presents an attractive new 

edition of one of the old standbys of Spanish teaching— 
Alarcén’s ever-enjoyable “El Capitan Veneno.” Mr. 
Burnet, an experienced teacher and editor, has prepared 
a brief introduction, exercises for conversation and com- 
position, and the usual notes and vocabulary. The vol- 
ume is beautifully printed—in the style that we used to 
know, in fact—on finished paper, and is attractively illus- 
trated by Angel Cabrera Latorre. It is a creditable addi- 
tion to a notable series. 


MANUAL DE CORRESPONDENCIA COMERCIAL. 
By Julio Mercado, Commercial High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. New York: Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany. Cloth. 91 pp. Price, 88 cents. 

Mr. Mercado is one of the leading Spanish teachers of 
the United States, being president of the New York chap- 
ter of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish, 
a contributor to various publications, and a poet of tal- 
ent and facility. In this volume his ability as textbook 
maker is manifested. The “Manual de correspondencia 
comercial” is intended for pupils in the fourth or fifth 
term in business -high schools, for the self-instructed, 
and for business’ men who already know the elements of 
the language. It contains fifty letters, with an exercise 
based on each, the letters dealing with general business 
topics, no attempt being made to study closely any par- 
ticular business. The usual vocabularies are included. 
The chief features of the book are its accuracy, low 
price, and mechanical attractiveness. A similar volume 


for French correspondence has been issued by the same 
publishers. 


ESSENTIAL SPANISH WORDS AND PHRASES. 
By Philip Dougherty, New York Preparatory 
School, New York City. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. Cloth. 136 pp. 

Mr. Dougherty is to be congratulated on compil- 
ing a valuable and helpful, though unpretentious, 
book. In parallel columns he gives English and Span- 
ish equivalents for hundreds of common useful 
phrases, arranging them under headings, such as: 
Agriculture, amusements, animals, business, birds, 
colors, relationship, drinks, fish, the senses, geo- 
gtaphicai names, government, houses, the body, let- 
ters, measures, money, music, phrases of courtesy, the 
mails, school, theatres, time, traveling, trades, trees, 
weather, and many others. The volume also includes 
numerous proverbs and sayings, and a rather thor- 
ough-going treatment of the Spanish verb. The book 
is a useful auxiliary text for Spanish classes. 
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PROSATEURS FRANCAIS. Edited, with introduc-- 
tion, nctes, exercises and vocabulary, by Charles E. 
Poppiestone, M. A., D. Litt., professor of French,. 
University of New Brunswick. Toronto, Canada: 
Musson Book Company. Cloth. 357 pp. Price, 
$1.50. 

This is a compilation of ten stories from Perrault,_ 
Merimée, Erckmann-Chatrian, Souvestre, Voltaire, 
de Maistre, Dumas, and Daudet. It includes such 
favorites as “Mateo Falcone,” “Jeannot et Colin,” “Le 
lépreux de la Cité d’Aoste,” and “L’occupation du 
Bastion Saint-Gervais,” that rollicking adventure from 
“The Three Musketeers.” Professor Popplestone has 
provided unusually full notes, with thorough explana- 
tions of difficulties, exercises for conversation and 
composition based en the text, introductions to each 
author, and a noteworthy prefatory chapter of “Ad-- 
vice to Students.” This last is a remarkably interest- 
ing piece of work; it is—though written—a real “talk” 
with prospective students, and treats not merely the. 
field of the book, but the general aims and methods 
to be followed by the student of French. The volume 
is attractively printed and bound. It will find a 
hearty welcome among American teachers of French. 


MONS SPES. Ex anglica narratione E. Parmalee 
Prentice. Interpretatus est Arcadius Avellanus.. 
8t Lewis Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. Paper. 
44 pages. 

This is a Latin translation of a bit of the life of 
Gardiner Hardee (born 1764), with an interesting ac- 
count of a family reunion during troublous Revolu- 
tionary times. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Modern British Poetry.” Edited by Louis  Unter- 
American Poetry.” Edited by Louis 
American Plays.” Collected, 
with introduction by George P. Baker.—‘Americans All. 
Edited by Benjamin A. Heydrick.—‘Modern American 
Prose Selections.” Edited by Byron Johnson’ Rees. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Howe. : 

“America First.’ By Lawton B. Evans. Springfield, 
Mass.: Milton Bradley Company. ‘ 

“Schooling of the Immigrant.” By Frank V. Thomp- 
son. Price, $2.00, net. New York: Harper and Brothers. 

“Five Years Old or Thereabouts.” By Margaret 
Drummond, M. A.—“Elements of English Constitutional 
History.” By F. Cc. Montague. Price, $1.60.—‘‘The 
French Language in England.’ By Kathleen Lambiey. 
Price, $5.25, net—‘Children’s Dreams.” By Cc. W. Kim- 
mins, M. A., D. Se. Price, $1.60.—‘Les Lettres Provin-~ 
ciales de Blaise Pascal.” Edited by H. F. Stewart, D. D. 
Price, $2.60—“The Natural History of South Africa,” 
Vols. III. and IV. By F. W. Fitzsimons. Price, $7.40, net 
each. New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 

“English for Business, Abridged.” By Edward Harlan 
Webster.—“Effective English Expression.” By Edward 
Harlan Webster. New York: Newson and Company. 

“The Series Method in Foreign Language Instruction.” 
By E,. E. Brandon. Milwaukee, Wis.: Modern Language 
Press. 

“Cataline: His Conspiracay.” By J. Ben Jonson. New 
Haven: Yale University Press: 

“First [lessons in Business.” By J. A. Bexell and FP. 
G. Nichols. Edited by A. H. Chamberlain. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 

“How to Study Music.” By c. H. Farnsworth. New 
York: Macmillan Company. 

“Government and Politics of France.” By Edward M. 
Sait. Price, $2.00. Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Com- 
pany. 

“Elementary Forge Practice.” (Second Edition.) By 
Robert H. Harcourt. Price, $1.50.—‘‘Elementary Ma- 
chine Shon Practice.” By T. J. Palmatier. Price, $1.50. 
Peoria, I]l.: Manual Arts Press. 

“A History of Italian Literature.” By Florence Trail. 


Price, $3.00.—‘The Influence of French Literature’ on 
Europe,” By Emeline M. Jensen, Ph. D. Price, $1.50, 
net. Boston: Richard G. Badger. 


Oculists and Phvysiciare 

HAVE Healthy. Strong, used Murine Eve Remedy 

Beautiful Eyes mary years before it was 

offered as a Domestic Bvwe 

Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Physiciana 

and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Eve# 

that Need Care. Try it in your Eves and in Baby’e 

Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buv Murine of 

vour Druegist—accernt no Substitute. and if intereste4 

write for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE EYE 
REMEDY COMPANY. Chieage. UL 
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and accuracy. 


cally arranged. 


vanced Algebra 


175 FIFTH AVENUE 


Logical and Pedagogical Reviews 


In Elementary, High School, 
and College Studies 


Brief, compact and concise presenta- 
tion of subjects taught in scientific, 
technical, and academic schools. 


Crystallization of subject matter as 
far as is compatible with clearness 


Recent examination questions logi- 


Physics Geometry 
Chemistry Spanish 

Biology Modern History 
Elementary Algebra American History 
Intermediate and Ad- Etc. 


GUIDES TO ENGLISH CLASSICS 
Write for catalogue 


H. S. REVIEW BOOK CoO. 
NEW YORK CITY 


=: 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or schoo] events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
.ef school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


NOVEMBER. 
Joint Convention; New Eng- 
land Association of School 
Superintendents, Massachu- 
setts Teachers Federation, 
Massachusetts Superinten- 
dents Association, American 
Institute of Instruction, New 
England Teacher Training 
Association, Committee Hall, 
State House, Boston. 
~22-23-24: South Dakota Education 
Association at Aberdeen. Presi- 
dent, E. €. Woodburn, Spearfish. 
Corresponding Secretary, A. H. 
Seymour, Aberdeen. 
"27: Modern Language Association 
of the Middle States and Mary- 
land, at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore, Md. 
DECEMBER. 
American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors. Chicago, 
Illinois. 
Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America, Vassar Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
“28-30: Central Division at Chicago, 
Illinois, 
27-30: Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tional Association at Harrisburg. 
“30-31: American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, Audi- 
torium Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
1921, 
FSBRUARY—MARCH. 
728-3: Deccortment of Superinten- 


dence National Education Associa- 
tion. Atlantic City. 


"11-13: 


“27-8: 


28-30: 


ARIZONA. 


i This state is second in the Union 
in annual educational investment 
per pupil, $85.42. 


CALIFORNIA. 


: This state is fourth in the Union 
in annual educational investment 
per pupil, $79.40. 

DELAWARE. 

WILMINGTON. Schools in this 
city will be the subject of a survey 
to be made under the direction of 
Dr. P. P. Claxton, United States 
Commissioner of Education, at the 
invitation of the board of education 
of Wiimington. The Service Citi- 
zens of Delaware will pay the cost, 
which is estimated at $6,000. 

The survey is the outcome of ef- 
forts to centre public attention on 
the condition of the public schools 
and to obtain the funds necessary 
for desired improvements. During 
the school year 1917-18 the superin- 
tendent of schools, at the request 
of the board of education, prepared 
a statement of the needs of the 
schools and a comprehensive plan 
for rebuilding and regrouping. The 
plan was brought to the attention 
of the citizens, but lack of funds 
prevented favorable action. 

Early in 1920 a committee from 
the board of education in confer- 
ence with the city council advised 
that a committee of citizens be ap- 
pointed to assist in the general re- 
habilitation of the schools. A com- 
‘mittee was formed, composed of 
members of the board of education, 
the city council,’ and citizens at 
large, which recommended that a 
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Physicians Know 


that it is both refreshing and invigora- 
ting to sip a glass of cool water contain- 
ing a teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


A pleasant, efficacious tonic for the brain, the 
nerve cells and the digestive system. Non- 
alcoholic, it invigorates without undue stimula- 
tion—readily assimilated and quickly beneficial 
in all ordinary conditions. 


Sold by Druggists 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


survey of the schools be made. The 
executive committee of this general 
committee requested that the sur- 
vey include the condition of school- 
houses, with recommendations for 
betterment, the business methods 
of the board of education, and the 
instruction in the schools, including 
courses and standards. 

In consenting to make the school 
survey, Dr. Claxton has outlined the 
scope of the survey as including 
the administration, operation, and 
financing of the schools, the sub- 
jects and methods of instruction, 
and the buildings, equipment, and 
grounds. It will include, also, “as 
a background for all recommenda- 
tions for improvements, a compre- 
hensive study of the city as a com- 
munity, its industries, the occupa- 
tions of its people, and its life and 
ideals.” 

The Commissioner of Education 
has detailed Dr. Frank F. Bunker. 
chief of the City School Division of 
the Bureau of Education, to direct 
the survey, the field work of which 


is being done in October and 
November. 

ILLINOIS. 
CHICAGO. Official announce- 


ment is just made at the University 
of Chicago of the registrations at 
the university for the autumn quar- 
ter. On October 15 the total regis- 
tration was 5,728 as compared with 
5,441 for the corresponding time last 
year, showing a gain in the whole 
university of 287. 


a MAINE. 
The Maine State School Bulletin 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN 


SPRINGFIELD 


Holden Book Covers 


In greater demand than ever 


BECAUSE 


they are a _ strictly 


Requiring no cutting, they outwear any 
other Cover, adding from two to three 
years to the life of the text book. 


PATENT BOOK COVER 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


one-piece Cover. 


COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS 


says: “One of the bright | spots in 
the present school situation is the in- 
creased attendance at our normal 
schools. About 700 students are en- 
rolled in the normal schools and the 
training school. This is a fine gain 
over the distressing conditions of 
war years. During the summer a 
campaign was waged to get the most 
promising of our secondary school 
graduates into preparation for teach- 
irig. Superintendents of the several 
cities and unions have contributed in 
no small degree by encouraging 
those who had determined to enter 
normal school instead of luring them 
into the schoolroom with no training, 
If we keep the pace we shall not 
only retrieve lost ground, but forge 
ahead handsomely.” 

PRESQUE ISLE. Through ac- 
tion by the Governor and Council 
under the emergency provision of 
the law, funds are made available 
for the immediate construction of 
the much needed school building at 
the Presque Isle Normal School. 
The legislature of 1917 appropriated 
money for this purpose but war 
conditions made it impossible to 
build at that time. The need of an 
up-to-date school building at Presque 
Isle has long been recognized and 
the evidences of the probability of 
the rapid growth of the school made 
the providing of adequate facilities 
imperative. 

The structure, which is already in 
the precess of construction, is to 
have a gymnasium of ample size for 
basket-ball, well appointed rooms for 
manual training and eco- 
nomics, a library of large size which 
can be used in general as a study 
room, and classrooms especially ar- 
ranged for the several subjects of 
study. Excellent offices for the 
principal and teachers are also pro- 
vided. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


At the annual convention of the 
Essex County Teachers’ Association 
held in Boston on November 5 the 
following officers were elected: 
Edgar M. Copeland of Lynn, presi- 
dent; Helen M. Palmer of Haver- 
hill, vice-president; Ralph P. Ire- 
land of Gloucester, treasurer, and 
Willard W. Woodman of Peabody, 
secretary. Councilors elected 


were: Edwin L. Haynes § of 
Methuen; Robert Cashman, Jr., of 
Nahant, and Helen G. Monk of Law- 
rence. 

BOSTON. The City Board of 
Education is to have a fine office 
building at 15 Beacon Street. The 
location could not be better. 

BOSTON. Boston University 
School of Education enrolls this first 
semester 221 students, which is fif- 
teen per cent. above that of last 
year. Director A. H. Wilde is dem- 
onstrating efficient leadership. 


CAMBRIDGE. Assistant Superin- 
tendent Charles M. Herlihy resigns 
to accept a position in the State De- 
partment of Education in Ameri- 
canization work. 

HAVERHILL. Albert L. Barbour 
of Quincy comes to this city as su- 
perintendent at a salary of $5,000. 
Mr. Barbour had been in Quincy 
eleven vears. He graduated from 
Brown University in 1892 and has 
studied at Harvard and Clark Uni- 
versities. He succeeded Frank E. 
Parlin in Quincy and has held high 
rank among superintendents. 


MICHIGAN. 


GRAND RAPIDS. Public school 
teachers have organized a teachers’ 
council consisting of twenty-four 
representatives from the various de- 
partments of the schools. 

Miss Eva M. Hamilton of this 
city is the first woman elected to the 
legislature of this state. She is to be 
in the Senate. 


MINNESOTA. 


The state permanent school 
fund, taken in proportion to popu- 
lation, is the largest in the United 
States, and is a close second to that 
of Texas in gross total. 

NORTHFIELD. President D. J. 
Cowling is planning great things 
for Carleton College. He plans for 
eleven elegant new buildings. He is 
raising $4,000,000 for this purpose. 
There is to be nearly another mil- 
lion put into dormitories, but they 
will be self-supporting. 


MONTANA. 
This state leads all others in an 


annual educational investment per 
pupil of $103.40. 

MISSOULA. Dr. E. B. Craig- 
head, who recently died suddenly in 
this city, was a professor in Wooford 
College; president of Clemson Col- 
lege, South Carolina; president of 
State Normal School, Warrensburg, 
Missouri; president Tulane Univer- 
sity, New Orleans; State University 
of Montana in this city, the com- 
missioner of education of North Da- 
kota. Of late he was the editor 
and publisher of a chain of daily 
papers in this state. 


NEW JERSEY. 
_NEWARK. This city has estab- 
lished and is Operating successfully 
a Junior College. By means of an 
institution of this kind the courses 
of the public schools are extended 
two vears. That the people of 
Newark are well pleased with their 
college is evident. 

NEW YORK. 

Tests of the physical ability of 
pupils in the seventh and eighth 
grades and high schools of the state 
of New York have been made bv the 
nhysical education staff of the State 
Department of Education. The 
tests included nearly 300,000 school 
children in fiftv-six cities and 208 
villages, or more than half the cities 
and villages in the state. 

In order to secure fairness in 
competition the state was divided 
into five sections according to the 
population of the communities and 
the administrative organization of 
the schools. Each section consisted 
of a junior division composed of 
pupils of the seventh and eighth 
grades and the first year of high 
school, and a_ senior division com- 
posed of pupils of the last three 
years of the high school. Certifi- 
cates of award were issued to 
schools on records of boys, on rec- 
ords of girls, and on records of 
boys and girls combined. Scores 
were compared for sections, for 
divisions, for the entire state, and 
for each year in school of the pu- 
pils competing. 

The events for boys were running 
100 yards, climbing (chinning the 
bar), and standirz broad jumping. 
For girls the events were running 
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-Is Your Modern Language Teaching Practical > 


Are your students proficient in conversation? Can they read the Classics? 
Can they write effective business letters? 


Spanish and French are commercial languages and students should become acquainted with the 
language of business men. 


The Gregg Modern Language Series 


was prepared to meet the increasing demand for books dealing with the commercial phase of the subject. 


Manual de Correspondencia Comercial: Julio Mercado 

These letters. correct in form and idiom, are typical of usage among business men in Spain and 
Spanish America. The exercises drill in the use of important business terms. This text is indispens- 
able where the aim of the student is to gain command of idiomatic business Spanish. Ninety-one pages. | 
Spanish and English vocabularies. List price—88c. 


Cuba y los Cubanos: Mapes and Velasco | 


Gne hundred nine pages of reading. matter containing worth-while information; thirty pages of | 
helpful exercises and notes; eighty-three pages of useful vocabulary, full of genuine idioms, the kind used | 


every day in Latin-American countries. This book is of interest to the teacher who emphasizes the use | 
| of Spanish as a modern business asset. List price—$1.00 
La Correspondance Elementaire: D’Arlon and Gielly 


This book presents thirty-one lessons dealing with letters that are real types of the correspond- 
ence used in transacting business with French firms. The vocabularies and questionnaires are based | 
on the technica] terms and business idioms used in French commercial correspondence. The student of 
this manual, at the time that he is learning the forms of business correspondence, is practicing the fun- 
damental principles of French grammar and acquiring a knowledge of the machinery of foreign trade. 


Import and Export Trade: E. S. Harrison 


A Spanish reader containing valuable business information about trade with important Spanish- | 
speaking countries. 


A Beginner’s Spanish Book: Wm. M. Barlow 


Send to our nearest office for samples 


NEW YORK THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY FRANcisco 
L 


CHICAGO ONDON BOSTON 


Why Students should be taught 
on the Remington 


| Spree it is the one machine which permits a comprehensive 
instruction in typewriting. 

Because it has a special and exclusive feature—the Self-Starter— 
which adds from 15 to 25 per cent to the letter writing speed of the typist. 


Because it is the speediest of all typewriters. The World’s Record 
for actual gross speed in typing was made on a Remington. 


Because it is the typewriter which has made the greatest contribu- 
_ tion to the growth of the world’s business. More Remingtons have been 
manufactured and sold than any other make. 


Because it is the machine which insures to 
its skilled operators the best positions and the 
highest pay. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO. 


(INCORPORATED ) 
Y 374 Broadway, New York Branches Everywhere 
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s TEACHERS 


AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Beston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala,, 809 Title Bldg. Portland Ore., 509 Journal Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd, Berkeley, Cal,, 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 
Send for circular and registration form free. 


“MiSs E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on thirty years of successful experience. 


Established 1880 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Biward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Established 1885. 


fifty yards, running and catching, 
and throwing a basketball. In the 
plan for a repetition of the tests 
slight modifications will be made 
for the junior division and in the 
rules governing scoring and the 
classification of schools. 

NEW YORK. Evening classes 
in public schools of New York City 
“include a school of lip-reading for 
adults who are hard of hearing. Spe- 
cial vocational classes for persons 
“hard of ‘hearing are offered also. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


The Southwestern Educational 
_Association of North Dakota, 
“meeting at Bismarck, adopted a 
resolution demanding a state law 
requiring that thrift be made a 
scompulsory study in the public 
schools. The resolution read: “Re- 
solved, that this body go on record 
as favoring the teaching of thrift 
in the public schools of North Da- 
kota and recommend to the legis- 
lative committee that a bill requir- 
ing the incorporation of instruction 
of thrift in the course of study be 
presented atthe next session of the 
“legislature.” 

This state is third in the Union 
in annual educational investment 
per pupil, $82.90. 


TEXAS. 

Safety instruction is given in the 
schools in cities and towns of Texas 
and in fifty per cent. of the coun- 
try schools of Texas. Notification 
has been received that the plan of 
instruction proposed by the Na- 
tional Safety Council will be 
adopted in two counties in Missis- 
‘sippi and in one county in Minne- 
sota. Eighty per cent. of the super- 
‘intendents of schools in cities and 
towns in Ohio have promised to 
adopt the plan, and twenty state 
superintendents of schools have 
promised their co-operation. 

DALLAS. Dr. Justin F. Kimball, 
superintendent of schools, has just 
written a letter to the school su- 
perintendents and principals of the 
Eleventh Federal Reserve District, 
urging the teaching of thrift and de- 
elaring that the value of such teach- 
ing lies in the attitude created 
toward the vital matters of citizen- 
ship. 


“VIRGINIA. 
Virginia has enacted a law pro- 


viding that state institutions of 
“higher learning be placed upon a 


year-round basis of operation as 
soon as financial resources will per- 
mit. The University of Virginia, 
the Harrisonburg Normal, the Rad- 
ford Normal, and William and 
Mary College will doubtiess oper- 
ate on this basis this year, accord- 
ing to announcements from the uni- 
versity. The two normal schools 
have maintained a summer quarter 
for several years and the univer- 
sity course twelve weeks. The 
purpose of this law is to provide a 
summer quarter of equal grade and 
degree credit with any other quar- 
ter. Special attention is to be 
given the needs of those now 
teaching or preparing to teach in 
the public schools. 


In order to complete the rapid 
progress and growth in Virginia's 
school system during the past few 
years, four amendments to the State 
Constitution will be voted upon at 
the election this month. 

The first amendment to be voted 
upon provides for the limitation of 
the number of district trustees and 
makes it legal for women to serve 
on school boards. The chief pur- 
pose of this amendment is to pre- 
pare for the adoption of the county 
unit, with a small county school 
board, preserving the district as the 
basis of representation and of local 
taxation. This arrangement would 
place the county school board on a 
parallel with the board of super- 
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visors, the latter, however, retain- 
ing the right to levy all taxes. 

The second amendment removes 
the present constitutional limit on 
county and district school taxes 
and provides that the limit shall be 
mxed by statute. The education 
commission has recommended that 
the funds for teachers’ salaries be 
derived one-half from the state and 
the other half from a county tax, 
leaving the district tax free to carry 
the burden of operation and main- 
tenance. The amount from the 
state to counties under the appro- 
priation bill just passed will ex- 
ceed by more than $1,500,000 the 
funds now derived from the county 
levy. The amendment now consid- 
ered will give the counties an op- 
portunity to increase their local tax 
rate im order to meet dollar for dol- 
lar the state tund. 

The third amendment removes 
from the constitution limitations 
upon the assembly in passing com- 
pulsory attendance laws. This 
amendment itself makes no provi- 
sion for compulsory attendance, 
but simply allows the assembly the 
right to exercise its discretion in the 
matter. Such a law to be really ef- 
fective and constructive must be 
drawn with great care and with a 
proper regard for the conditions 
now existing in Virginia. 

The fourth amendment is to Sec- 
tion 132 of the Constitution, which 
now fixes many of the duties of the 
State Board of Education. Obvi- 
ously, the detailed duties of the 
State Board ot Education are mat- 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOO: 

SALEM, MASS. Coeduc. 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school. 
J.. A. PITMAN, Principal. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Princins' 


— 


EMERSON 


GColle 


HENRY L 


e of Oratory 


RENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogyin America. It aims 
to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powersin expression whether 


as acreative thinker or an interpreter. 


A beautiful new building. Summer 


sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS 


tion centre. 


CLEMATIS 60 Cents 


The Arlo Plan | 


FOR AMERICANIZATION AND NIGHT SCHOOLS. 
The ARLO books have proved remarkably efficient in rousing 
interest and producing results with adults who study English. 


“While in charge of the education of wounded soldiers in hospl- 
tals during the war, I found that Cobb’s ARLO and CLEMATIS 
were very valuable in training men in the primary grades.” 


Extract from letter by officer ordering books for large educa- 


QUESTION: Will you try a set of these this fall? 
ARLO 55 Cents 


By Berta B. and Ernest Coss 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY | 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 


ANITA 65 Cents 
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ters appropriate to the statute law 
rather than to the _ constitution. 
The purpose of this amendment is 
te give such latitude as would make 
the functions of the State Board of 
Education coniorm to the immedi- 
ate needs of a developing anJ pro- 
gressive school system. 


A Lesson in Composition 


In order to enlarge the children’s 
vocabulary a school teacher was in 
the habit of giving them a certain 
word and asking them to form a 
sentence in which that word oc- 
curred. One day she gave the class 
the word “notwithstanding.” A 
bright-faced youngster held up his 
hand. “Well, what is your sen- 
tence?” asked the teacher. “Father 
wore his trousers out; but notwith- 
standing!” 


Safety Instruction in Schools 
Gains Ground 


Safety instruction is becoming a 
part of the course of study of pub- 
lic and private schools throughout 
the United States as a result of a 
campaign conducted by the Na- 
tional Safety Council, according to 
a report presented at the Ninth 
Annual Satety Congress held re- 
cently in Milwaukee. Twenty-nine 
cities and towns have adopted the 
svllabus for safety instruction pre- 
pared hy Dr. E. George Payne, prin- 
cipal of Harris Teachers’ College of 
St. Louis, in co-operation with the 
National Safety Council, and 150 
other cities and towns have signi- 
fied their intention of adopting the 
plan. 


National Thrift Week 


National Thrift Week, observed 
annually January 17-23, is a pro- 
gram of economic education to heip 
the people of our country think 
straight about their money matters. 
It is a conservative estimate that it 
will be observed next January in 
more than 1,000 communities, in- 
stead of the 633 of the last Thrift 
Week. 

Each day of this week is set aside 
to emphasize a special phase of 
thrift, as follows :— 

Monday, January 17, Benjamin 
Franklin’s birthday, National Thrift 
Day or Bank Day. 

Tuesday, January 18, Budget Day. 

Wednesday, January 19, National 
Life Insurance Day. 

Thursday, January 20, Own Your 
Own Home Day. 

Friday, January 21, Make a Will 
Day. 

Saturday, January 22, Pay Your 
Jills Promptly Day. 

Sunday, January 23, Share With 
Others Day. 

Forty national organizations, in- 
cluding the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, National Federation of Con- 
struction Industries, National Asso- 
ciation of Real Estate Boards, Na- 
tional Association of Life Under- 
writers, Credit Men's National As- 
sociation, etc., are co-operating. 


Information at once about “OLD 
ye Public School. Probably 
located east of Mississippi River, 
30 or 40 years ago. Address R. M. 


Jones, Jones Business College, 550 
Garfield Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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demands come to the agency that recommends its teachers. On Novem— 
ALL-THE-YEAR ber 4-5, by mail comes a call for principal of a smal) high schoo), at 
$2,000; by night letter a call for a commercial teacher in a Pennsylvania college; by telegram 
a call for a history teacher in a town on the Hudson, ete. By telephone whenever possible 
candidates are secured for such sudden vacancies. The principal of a hi i school on the New York 
Central writes us on Noy. 4: ‘‘We have engaged Mr. (Springfield Y. M. C. A. College many 
for physical training for the remainder of the year.’’ Registration in our Agency at any season 
of the year promises results, and teachers who for any reason could not begin 
teaching in September find it desirable to take advantage of our all-the-year DEMANDS. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313°321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


1885 
Oldest under same management, largest and best known. Teachers wanted 
now for high class positions. 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
Symes Building, Denver. Peyton Building, Spokane. 


Albert Teachers’ Agency 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 70 Fifth Avenus 


New York 
Recom menés teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT, Mgr. 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ A introduces to Col 
and FOREIGN ; GENCY Schools and Fami 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends 
to parents. Call ou or address ; 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


j recommends teachers and bas filled 

dreds of high grade positions (up te 

1 S ( $5,000) with excellent teachers. 
oc 

none for registration” yen 


If you need a 
teacher forany desirable 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, know 


SCHERMERHOR TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior 5 = 
superior. people. © 
4 register only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 


CHARLES W.MULFORD, Pros. free to school officials, 


Established 1855 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Proprietor Manager 


120 BOYLSTON STREET 


Telephone Beach 6606 BOSTON 11, MASS. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachess 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLANP, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W, ANDREWS, Sec'y 
81 Chape! St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP 
teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. . ‘ Boston, Mass. 
AGENCY ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Manager. 


Long Distance Telephone 
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November 11, 1920 


AN INDISPENSABLE BOOK FOR THE REFERENCE SHELF 


THE OUTLINE HISTORY 
By H. G. WELLS 


@ A scientist trained under Huxley, teacher and educational critic of 
practical experience, author of romances, novels and essays, and of a 
Text-Book of Biology, it is true, as Henry James said of Mr. Wells 
years ago: “Mr. Wells’ documented or saturated state in respect to a 
particular matter at hand is but one of the faces ‘of his generally informed 
condition, of his extraordinary mass of gathered and _ assimilated 
knowledge. ... He is a novelist very much as Lord Bacon was a 
philosopher, who affects us as taking all knowledge for his province.” 


@ That is exactly what Mr. Wells has at length done. He has taken all 
history for his province. He has been preaching for years that history 
properly taught is the backbone of education, and now he gives his own 
version of history properly taught, one vast panorama not of “reigns and 
pedigrees and campaigns” of ordinary history, but of “ages and races and 
nations,” brought within the “normal limitations of time and energy set to 
the reading and energy of an ordinary citizen.” 


@ Specialists in their own fields vouch for Mr. Wells’ facts. But the facts 
have passed through a single mind, and are interpreted by the author in 
his own way. He sees emerging out of human history an ideal of human 
codperation and brotherhood. His advisers frequently differ with him; they 
express their opinions in lively footnotes and get answered back. It is as 
entertaining and stimulating a book as Mr. Wells has ever written—a 
history as fascinating as a romance. 


@ But the abiding impression is exactly what the author intended—the 
impression of “human history, the most powerful influence in unifying the 
world . . . stressing the human brotherhood by showing the single origin 
and adventure on which we are all of us launched—Chinaman, German, 
Englishman, American, or whatever we may happen to be. And not only 
we the living have a story in common; it is one living story which the 
men of the stone age, with the legions of Caesar, the alchemists of Spain 
and Napoleon’s grenadiers. That’s the thrilling story!” 


Cloth bound. Intwovolumes. $10.50 a set. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
DALLAS _ ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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